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Vout. XIX. FEBRUARY, 1842. 


AN APOLOGY FOR AUTHORS. 


To young people of lively and romantic imaginations there is nothing 
so fascinating as the stage and those who tread it. Before the world 
has shed over them its chilling influence, and opened to their trustful 
minds its mortifying truths, they never believe that the hero of to-night 
may be the gambler or the sot of to-morrow ; still less that the graceful 
Viola or the tender Juliet who sighs and weeps in satin and diamonds, 
may be found at certain seasons quarrelling in the green-room like a 
tigress, or slip-shod and uncombed, conning her well-thumbed lesson 
in the den of a slattern. They know indeed that these people are not 
exactly the beings whose sentiments delight them, yet they cherish the 
grateful illusion that they must be at least souls of similar tone, or they 
could not give so movingly the touching thoughts of Ion or of Julia. 
They do not suppose a ‘ vocalist’ to be eternally singing, or a ‘ trage- 
dian’ to sleep in his buskins; but it never enters their heads that these 
idols of their evening worship can at other times condescend to be 
mere mortals like themselves, or — sadly unlike any thing so innocent. 

‘The moment the mystery is unfolded, the illusion vanishes. The 
veil was the charm. The fitness of the actor for the ‘ genteel comedy’ 
in which he made so shining a figure often becomes more than doubt- 
ful when he attempts to play a corresponding part in real life; and he 
appears even more vulgar and common-place than he would have done 
if we had seen him only in his own natural position and character. We 
are disappointed, and wish we had never been tempted to peep behind 
the scenes. 

I am far from intending to institute any thing like a parallel between 
actors and authors; yet it has struck me that there is a degree of simi- 
larity in the feeling of disappointment which has so often been experi- 
enced on a near view of the one and the other. Nothing can be more 
natural than the desire to enjoy the society of authors whose writings 
have pleased us. Ifthe actor attracts the young, not less surely does 
the favorite author excite a feeling of interest in maturer minds. We 
love the intelligent and suggestive companion of our quiet hours. We 
rank him among our benefactors, and we long for a nearer acquaint- 
ance. His person, his voice, his every-day habits and ordinary senti- 
ments acquire a certain kind of importance, and for this reason those 
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biographies which let us most completely into these minutie have ever 
been esteemed the most precious. We have read the man in his book, 
however unconscious he may have been that he was writing himself 
down. ‘As a man thinketh, so is he.’ No man can write a book 
without letting his real self peep out, whatever be the style he chooses 
to assume, or the sentiments he endeavors to adopt for the time. ‘The 
reader catches glimpses of his face behind a mask. He sees enough 
to excite curiosity, but not enough to satisfy it. He finds a chord of 
sympathy, and feels his heart stir with its vibrations. He discovers 
that some one thinks as he does; loves what he loves; prizes what he 
most values; has acquired what he most admires and covets. He 
seeks the writer with a feeling of ready-made intimacy ; he is a friend 
before he is an acquaintance; “and he goes, with his heart in his hand, 
to find another heart which he knows to be congenial. 

He meets— what? A being whose exterior probably resembles any 
thing rather than the graceful mental image; and who, considering his 
visiter as a mere stranger, and knowing nothing of the invisible chain 
so prized by the other, chills him with indifference, or repels him by 
the aid of an icy shield which he has been forced to adopt as a defence 
against intrusive impertinence. Wounded self-love, heightened by a 
feeling nearly akin to disappointed affection, transforms at once to gall 
the loving sympathy of the disciple, and he retires to add another atom 
to the mountain of testimony that authors are agreeable only on paper. 

Once and again has it been my own fortune to encounter in broad 
daylight and to behold with my bodily eyes that mysterious and dream- 
colored entity, an author; a personage whose imposing etdolon had 
long tenanted one of the most garnished chambers of my inmost heart. 
I had pictured this favorite of nature enjoying even in this envious 
world a sort of apotheosis. Fame blew her sweet-voiced trump before 
him; Beauty watched for his glance; Wisdom hung on his words ; 
F’ortugpe poured her treasures at his feet; while far in the mighty dis- 
tance a countless posterity flung high its shadowy arms at the mention 
of his name. 

I saw, as I have said, an author bodily. I surrendered myself to the 
belief that this was indeed the original of the picture my imagination 
had drawn. I approached with awe, almost with trembling; but the 
bright dream faded as I drew nigh. My idol was of clay; a mere 
man—a very man; man with all the extra foibles and failings which 
are avoided by the discreeter part of the species. He was a self- 
worshipper — an egotist — a boaster; as cold to the claims of others as 
he was tenacious of his own. He was opinionated, he was morose, he 
was testy ; and alas! even envious. I turned away, heart-sick. I forgot 
to ascertain his real merits, the points in which he was acknowledged 
to excel his fellow men. My disappointment was as unreasonable as 
my expectations had been unwarranted. . 

Why should an author have fewer faults than other men? Why 
should he not rather have more? He is in the first place a peculiarly 
sensitive being; as little fitted to encounter with dignity the hard rubs 
of this struggling world as to endure with patience its severer ills. The 
coldness of a friend or the fickleness of fortune, instead of rousing his 
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spirits, discourages and depresses him; leaving him more than ever at 
the mercy of any of those accidents of life which afford to men of a 
different temperament the best opportunities for distinction. He has 
adopted a profession in which there is no invariable standard of excel- 
lence. His pretensions are to be decided upon not by one or two, but 
by ten thousand judges; a majority;of whom must concur in his favor 
before he can assume the position to which self-love assures him he is 
undoubtedly entitled. This fluctuation of hope is strikingly unfavora- 
ble to that equable and placid mental condition which is a pre-requisite 
for the enjoyment of society. 

The habits of an author are indeed almost inevitably anti-social. 
This world is for some wise reason so ordered, that the good, and 
charming, and intelligent people in it are distributed very impartially ; 
a little leaven only being allowed in each portion of the mass. No 
society, however fortunately collocated, possesses any great number of 
highly cultivated minds; and it certainly falls to the lot of many who 
are capable of relishing the most refined intellectual tone, to pass 
through life with scarce an opportunity of tasting this choicest earthly 
bliss. ‘Whoever,’ says Curran, ‘succeeds in attaining the splendid 
heights of intellect, will be doomed to find himself in a region nearly 
uninhabited.’ Authors are not rich men; they are not men who choose 
their position; they are rather, even to a proverb, the sport of fortune. 
In the narrow round to which Fate usually confines them, they can 
hope to meet but few minds competent to shed light into theirs, or to 
increase their brightness by collision. Is it then surprising that they 
should fall into the error of preferring the converse of books to that of 
men? ‘That the study, with its loaded shelves and its shaded lamp, 
should prove more attractive than the mixed concourse, where a small 
amount of talent suffices for an unmeasured flow of words, and where 
the recluse, listless and uninterested, is unable to afford his quota of 
pleasure, and soon learns to feel himself de trop ? 

‘Reading maketh a full man, writing an exact man, conference 
a ready man,’ says Lord Bacon; and truly the habit of seclusion unfits 
a man more and more for doing himself justice in conversation. ‘If 
he confer little, he had need have a present wit,’ or he must with all 
his reading prove but a poor auxiliary in the social circle. 

This same accident of poverty which naturally belongs to authors, 
since their pursuit is seldom that of money, has many ‘attendant ills. 
It subjects them to a thousand vexatious hinderances and interruptions 
which try their tempers and pervert their views of our common nature 
and condition. 

Every author worthy of the name has at intervals what he himself 
denominates moments of inspiration, though others may give them the 
more humble character of periods of mental excitement. Call them 
what we may, they are inestimable. To be interrupted at these critical 
points of time by any thing whatsoever; to be brought back to cold 
reality just as the fervid glow promises a torrent of liquid gold, or of 
thoughts and words infinitely more precious; this would seem enough. 
But to be dragged down to earth to pay a tradesman’s bill out of an 
empty purse, or to indite, ‘as per order,’ a penny-a-line paragraph to 
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save the faithful companion who is to partake the triumph from starv- 
ing ad interim; what, short of madness, could be surprising? And 
who can doubt that this sketch has been often realized? Of the great 
Butler, ‘all that can be told with any certainty is that he was poor.’ 
Dryden contracted to furnish ten thousand verses to a book-seller. ‘The 
laborious orientalist Ockley confesses that in his agonizing efforts to 
finish his History of the Saracens, he was forced to take advantage of 
the slumber of his cares, and that his only quiet time was while he was 
in prison for debt. Were these the men for parlor converse? Cease- 
less anxiety on the subject of the mere materials for decent subsistence 
is no promoter of gayety. ‘Sweet colloquial pleasures’ are not the 
soothers of ‘ penury.’ 

Nobody has ever complained that Sir Walter Scott was incommuni- 
cative, or Mr. Rogers reserved and morose. In these and similar cases 
of happy exception to the general rule, we are enabled to perceive what 
the pursuits of literature can effect for human happiness; and these 
eminently favored individuals have evinced their grateful sense of their 
advantages by an enlarged and diffusive benevolence of soul united 
with a corresponding amenity of manners. May their number increase ! 
As to self-esteem, that most pardonable yet least pardoned foible of 
minds of all calibres, how can an author be expected to eradicate it? 
Repress it he must, and doubtless does, even where the protuberance 
is most prodigious to the observer. We see the excrescence, but 


© We know na’ what’s resisted.’ 


Authors are always praised and flattered by some circle or coterie, 
high or low. This is natural and kind. It arises from a spontaneous 
benevolence — an impulsive generosity, which leads people to give that 
which costs them little or nothing to one who will appreciate it 
extravagantly. A dearth in this quarter would save the press many a 
groan. No man would write a second time if nobody praised the first 
effort. Praise serves instead of the divine afflatus which in our day 


revisits the earth only at rare intervals. It is the vital air of the true 
author : 


‘ A simple race — they spend their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ;’ 


and it would be churlish indeed to deny them so cheap a recompense. 
Now not more surely does the imponderable gas lift the silken bal- 
loon from the level of those who have helped to inflate it, than does 
this same easy praise puff up the recipient, and inspire him with an 
idea that an exalted place is his natural right. ‘Then we point at the 
cords which keep him among us, and laugh cruelly at his aspiring 
thoughts. 

But perhaps the inflating power has been insufficient, and the 
balloon, after hovering and hovering, in uneasy suspense, at length falls 
to the ground, a mere bag. When an author’s fate corresponds with 
this — and there are some to whom the figure applies most lamenta- 
bly — we berate him for being testy. Who would not be? 

At best, the appetite for praise is insatiable. The higher the zest, 
the more does the over-stimulated sense require; and when the acme 
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is reached, the desire is still unquenched. This makes egotists; and 
we, who 


‘ Build him a pedestal and say ‘ Stand there, 
And be our admiration and our praise,’ ’ 


are the first to be disgusted with the legitimate result of our own 
efforts. 

What dare I say in extenuation of that proneness to envy which is 
so often held up to our detestation in that dreadful dissecting-theatre 
which we call Literary Biography? When the quivering heart of the 
author is exposed with professional coolness to the gazing multitude, 
we are pointed to the dark plague-spot on its surface which tells that it 
sickened at the success of another, and we turn away shuddering from 
the sight. ' 

But here again we must recollect that literary merit is reducible to 
no unerring and universal test. It is a matter referred to taste and 
fancy, and these must often seem to an author to be governed by mere 
caprice, partiality, interest, or malice. He has staked his all upon a 
single throw, and he is maddened by seeing the prize which he had 
considered his own, snatched by one whose pretensions appear to his 
blinded eyes as nothing. He believes indeed that posterity will do him 
justice, but he cannot wait for posterity. He is forbidden the open 
expression of his anguish, and it consumes his heart in silence, or 
bursts forth in words or actions of which he is himself ashamed. 

Let us judge him mercifully. If‘ every author would his brother 
kill,’ the punishment comes with the offence, and is renewed and 
redoubled afterward. Pope and Addison poisoned their own springs 
of happiness while they lived; and when they were dead, Johnson 
wrote their biography. 

But we are straying a little from our subject, which relates rather to 
the excuses to be made when authors prove less agreeable than their 
writings. Some have been accused of reserving for the public the 
good things which rise spontaneously to the lips in the hilarious flow of 
intimate conversation. ‘This can only be true of those whose neces- 
sities are such as to demand the most rigid economy of all the means 
of life ; and this form of economy must be of all others the most pain- 
ful and odious to a man of genius; so that we should rather commise- 
rate than censure one who would be more liberal if he dared. 

Among the complaints sometimes adduced against popular writers, is 
their inaccessibility, and also a certain coldness and cautiousness of 
expression, which bespeaks distrust and suspicion. For this fault, 
where it exists, it is probable the true cause must be sought in the 
conduct of such people as the cavillers themselves. If an author has 
been taught by vexatious experience that a certain portion of those who 
seek his society are watching for his sayings in order to report them, 
either for the gratification of a very common kind of vanity, or still 
worse, from a more sordid motive, what marvel that he should be 
chary of his words, or that he should require very ample letters of credit 
ere he admit strangers to the sacred fire-side ? 

May we not conclude then, that we expect too much from authors ; 
that we do not enough consider their trials and temptations ; that we 
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make less than the proper allowance for their peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, and overlook too often their points of especial and exclusive 
merit ? 

If the literary character fell always into hands as generous as those 
of the elder D’Israeli, the sensitive heart of the man of genius might 
be at rest as to his posthumous estimation. ‘There is one author at 
least who seems to have forgotten his own claims to no unenviable 
place in the republic of letters, in his zeal to show in its full lustre the 
splendor of departed genius; while he casts the veil of a most fraternal 
charity over the ‘follies of the wise’ —the frailties inseparable from 
humanity, however exalted. 

Women are seldom authors by profession, and we have not there- 
fore considered them as requiring any defence on the score of having 
merged the social in the literary character. The side-blows which 
have been aimed at those who have ventured occasionally to snatch the 
pen have scarcely been such as needed warding off. The beautiful 
and witty Lady Mary Wortley is indeed said to have ‘ infested’ the 
table of Lord Oxford; but she was considered a pest not because she 
was a bas-bleu, but because she would persist in tormenting Pope, who 
wished to sink the poet in the lover. Of Madame de Stael it has been 
observed that her sincere earnestness of soul was such that she cher- 
ished a boundless sympathy for the most insignificant of her race. 
Byron said of her that she not only had never ridiculed any one, but 
that he did not believe she had ever even thought any one ridiculous. 
Her character as a woman was as worthy of all love, as were her 
literary achievements of all admiration. And we must believe, from 
universal testimony, that the female writers who have adorned England 
within the last age have sought rather to become the most estimable 
than the most brilliant of their sex. Nearer than this we must not 
come; and here we close our remarks for the present. 


. 





Brotuer! we parted on an autumn day : 
Fair was the sky, and bright the sun-beams fell, 
As the good ship went gliding down the bay, 
Upon whose deck we bade our last farewell. 
Our vast farewell ! Ah! little did I think, 
When hands were grasped and tears were dropping free, 
That thus should sever our fraternal link, 
And twenty years’ communion cease to be! 
Soft fall, ye dews !—gild bright, ye morning beams! 
The tufted hillock where my brother lies ; : 
Though distant far, I'll visit it in dreams, 
And to the south- wind give my mournful sighs! 
Methinks e’en now he’s sti anding by my side ; 
I turn to grasp—lo! Dearn our hands divide. 


New-York, Deczinber, 1841. Henry A. BuckincHam. 
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He was !—now motionless and lone, 
All hushed life’s latest sighs, 

That mighty breath forever flown, 
The unconscious Ruin lies; 

And earth, as desolate and chill, 
Earth, awe-struck at the tale, is still; 
Mute, musing o’er the last sad hour 

Of the portentous Man, 
Nor knows when mind of equal power 
Shall flame in Glory’s van ; 
When mortal step, so vast, so dread, 
Shall thunder o’er her blood-stained bed! 


Him, high-enthroned in sovereign state, 
I saw, nor woke the strain; 
When, by vicissitude of fate, 
He fell, rose, sank again, 
Though thousand voices rang around, 
Mine joined not in the empty sound: 
No dastard outrage on these lips, 
No breath of serv ile praise ; 
Now, in that mighty Sun’s eclipse, 
My virgin voice [ raise, 
And twine around his distant tomb 
A wreath, which yet perchance may bloom. 


From Alp to Pyramid, from far 
Manzanar to the Rhine, 
We heard the thunder-crash of War, 
We saw his lightnings shine ! 
On, on they burst, from sea to sea, 
From Tanais to $ Sicily. 
Was this true glory : ? Future Time 
Will say ; meanwhile in dim 
Suspense before that Power sublime 
We bow, who willed in him 
To stamp a trace more vast, more grand, 
Of His own all-creative hand. 
















The trembling and tempestuous thrill 
Of thought, of purpose high, 
The anxious heart, th’ unbending will, 
That burned to rule or die, 
And grasped and held a power, a scope 
Not Folly’s self had dared to hope ; 
All this he proved; and glory bright, 
Enhanced by perils past, 
The strife, the victory, the flight, 
And exile sad, at last ; 
Twice prostrate, in the dust o’erthrown, 
And twice exalted to a throne. 
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HE NAMED HIMSELF ! —in death-like gloom, 
Against each other armed, 
To him, expectant of their doom, 
Two Ages turn — alarmed ; 
He saw, judged, spake his sovereign will, 
And at the mandate both were still! 
HE VANISHED ! —on a lonely Isle, 
In languor closed his days, 
A mark for Envy’s baleful smile, 
For Pity’s softest lays; 
For inextinguishable Hate, 
And Love, triumphant over Fate! 


As on the shipwrecked wretch’s head 
The o’erwhelming billow weighs, 
From which but now, with arms outspread, 
And wandering, wistful gaze, 
He vainly strove, while heaved on high, 
Some far-off headland to descry ; 
Thus on that Soul the gathering shade 
Of sad reflection fell ; 
Alas! how often he essayed 
His own vast tale to tell; 
While on the eternal page, unmanned, 
Down sank his listless hand! 


And oh! how oft when pensive day 
Was lingering in the west, — 
Downcast those eyes of lightning-ray, 
Arms folded on his breast, — 
He stood, while memory of the past 
Its quivering flashes round him cast: 
Again, in glory’s day revealed, 
He saw his eagles fly ; 
The waving pluine, the tented field, 
The squadrons rushing by ; 
Warriors, that heard but to obey — 
Monarchs, who crouched beneath his sway ! 


Mid pangs like these, against despair 
The breathless Spirit strove, 
Fast-sinking; but a hand was there, 
In pity, from above ; 
Wafting him to a purex clime, 
And leading him, through paths sublime, 
That cloudless hopes inspire, 
To prize eternal, which exceeds 
The bosom’s fond desire, 
Where glory round his noontide played — 
Now but silence and a shade ! 


Lovely, beneficent, divine, 
To noblest triumphs prone, 
Do thou, O Faith! with joy benign 
Inscribe upon his stone, 
That never eminence more proud 
To the Last Enemy has bowed. 
True to his merits as his faults, 
Be hushed all harsher zeal ; 
The Gop who prostrates and exalts, 
Who wounds, but loves to heal, 
That pitying God was there to shed 
A solace on his lonely bed ! 
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Mavn’s spirit is a vapor, pressed to earth, 

While on it Doubt and Error darkly lie ; 

But with the light quick seeks the upper sky, 
Pleased to regain the regions of its birth ; 
Suspended for a while ’twixt earth and heaven, 
And bathing in the light its God bestows, 

From the pure depths where its bright essence glows, 
it sees new beauty to the round earth given, 

E’en by the very distance it has gained ; 

And shining from that height in glory’s crown, 

It scorns not earth, that once its brightness stained, 
But sheds the dews of love and pity down, 
Refreshing all her plains, in gloomiest night, 

And winning followers, by the morning light. 


THE PIC-NIC 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
THE STRIPES’? REDE IN A CAB. 


‘Sunt quos curriculo.’ 


Dick was by habit and principle a peripatetic. He hated all kinds 
of vehicles, and notably the new cabs. He hated rail-roads also, and 
sat railing at them, looking out at one window, and his wife at the 
other, upon the retreating Broad-street. ‘The poetry of travelling,’ 
said he, ‘is gone. Domesticity is gone. Our people, restless enough 
already, are now totally unsettled; as erratic as the Arabs. The 
adventure too of travelling is reduced to the simple bursting of a 
boiler. Steam has set its foot upon pastoral life as effectually as gun- 
powder upon chivalry.’ He wondered if the world would grow happier 
by all these facilities going to Boston in two days instead of two 
weeks; and then he wondered if hens were happier since they have 
found out the way of hatching chickens by steam; when bob went his 
head against the side of the cab, and rebounded by a violent repercus- 
sion against Mrs. Stripe’s bump of combativeness. The window was 
fractured, the lady’s bonnet smashed, and her temper ruffled. A rude 
push from his fair moiety followed, and a storm of reproaches ; to all 
which Dick submitted patiently, saying nothing of the bit of glass that 
stuck into his os sincipittis. 
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There is no keeping down the ascendency of the petticoats. Solo- 
mon, as great a clerk as any of us about women, has said as much. 
Indeed I have never read or heard of any one married man, whatever 
his pretensions to independence, who was not in some way or other 
subject to this sway; unless perhaps Adam, and he only before the fall. 
I am aware that Peter Martyr and St. Christopher hold different 
opinions on this point; but the latter seems to me to be in the right, 
who saith that Eve, being formed of her husband’s uppermost rib, 
commenced in some sort her authority before she was born. What 
signify the salique laws? In France, where they exist in greatest rigor, 
woman’s authority is supreme. What signify any human laws? She 
rules by divine right. 

Nor does the sceptre of this gynocratic empire extend only upon 
husbands. States are as subject to it as individuals; even our republic, 
which is as hen-pecked as any of the old countries of Europe. Hap- 
pily !— for what has thrown upon the sternness of our republicanism 
so many of the gentle graces of life; what but woman has reclaimed 
this country itself from the barbarism of its aboriginal inhabitants ; 
planted these sumptuous dwellings upon a spot where but a century 
and a half ago the panther screamed and the wolf suckled her whelps, 
and covered with superb navies this lordly river, that a little beyond 
the life of one of our transitory species rolled its ‘tide through the lone 
and silent wilderness? America! thou bright occidental star, now 
rivalling with the radiance of thy name the splendor of the ancient 
world, but for a woman“ thou hadst yet slept in the great repository of 
things unknown upon the earth! 

I do not repine. There is as much pleasure in obedience as com- 
mand. I love a wife who governs. I mean with somewhat a limited 
monarchy, like that spoken of by Juliet, who would let her husband 
‘hop a little from her hand,’ and then with a silken thread pull him 
back again. However, Mrs. Stripe was so beautiful that even her 
tyranny was agreeable. There was a je ne sais quoi about her that so 
fascinated Dick— something like that charm which snakes exercise 
upon toads — that he would sit and gaze upon the smooth alabaster and 
rich mantling red of her complexion, for the live-long day, and not 
even conceive a wish to get his feet loose from the connubial trap in 
which he had been caught; and she had by degrees gained such a 
mastery over his meek and uxorious disposition, that he now obeyed 
her almost instinctively. He did indeed once —it was in a fit of 
excessive impatience — kick Mrs. Stripe’s slippers, which lay on the 
floor, she not being present ; but his conscience smiting him, he took 
them up after a little while and laid them side by side of each other 
in a corner. 

It is at least two miles from Broad-street and Chestnut to Fair 
Mount. ‘To relieve a little the tedium of the ride, I will relate to you, 
gentle reader, by what accidents Mr. and Mrs. Stripe, in whom by this 
time you must have felt some interest, were joined in holy wedlock. 
I knew Mr. Stripe well, being of the same county, and therefore 


* Isabella. 
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qualified i in this respect to be his biographer. We used to eat together 
out of the same dish, love the same girl, and were whipped together at 
the same school; our noses were frosted together ; we often ran to get 
ahead of the moon, and against the wind, trying to spit in our own 
faces. It is perhaps known to most of my readers that some years ago 
General Jackson made a tour to the eastern states of this great repub- 
lic, and that on his way thither he fell in with Philadelphia, into which 
city he made a grand entrée. I remember the very time. It was of a 
summer’s morning —I forget the year. We went out, five hundred in 
a squad, to meet him upon the Delaware; and as he passed by, smok- 
ing his pipe, seated on a chair with one leg mounted upon the knee of 
the other, we crowded to the margin of the steam-boat for a nearer 
view : the boat tilted, and the water came upon deck; we rushed to 
the other side, and the boat tilted again; and we kept running and 
screaming from one side to the other, to the imminent hazard of our 
lives, till at length our captain, a man grave by his piety, and ripe in 
age and experience, stood upon the middle of the deck, and said: 
‘D—n your souls! if you don’t stop in the middle of the boat you 
will be drowned, every devil of you!’ And then seizing the younger 
population by the petticoats, he compelled them to stand. General 
Jackson took the pipe out of his mouth, and the equilibrium was 
restored. I have established it as a rule of prudence ever since this 
occurrence, that in emergencies we should avoid extremes ; and that 
safety is somewhere about the middle. 

The General landed at the navy-yard, and bestriding a mettlesome 
steed in waiting, proceeded onward, with the city at his heels. He had 
a commanding brow, a lank Kentucky face; and his hair, white and 
stiff, stood bristled upward like ramrods. The horse too was gray, ‘ but 
not with age,’ and he pranced, and reared, and bounded sometimes ; 
but the General stuck to him as if a part of the same animal. He 
rode bare-head, bowing incontinently, now on this side, now on that ; 
the multitude pouring around him like the noise of many waters, and 
greeting him with shouts — inextinguishable shouts, which I despair of 
making any one accustomed only “to the ordinary noise comprehend. 
Some of you may perhaps have heard Wellington’s musketry on the 
‘Day of Waterloo,’ on Hyde Park, and can conceive ten thousand 
explosions concentrated into one general and uninterrupted crack, an 
hour long. Several birds which flew over are reported on this occasion 
to have fallen down dead. ‘The newspapers had announced this grand 
entrée two weeks before, and invited us to turn out and be overjoyed ; 
and we were overjoyed, just as the newspapers had predicted. 

It is perhaps also known to my readers that congress once voted us 
to be ‘the most enlightened people upon the earth; ’ and so we are. 
We don’t go quite so high up as some of the old countries into the 
transcendant branches: but as for all that learning most necessary to 
life, such as religion and morals, and political economy, and the whole 
science of politics, and also arithmetic, it is universally diffused among 
this people ; above all, in Pennsylvania— excepting about two-thirds of 
them, who ‘ can’t read only but Dutch.’ Now it is not to be wondered 
at that some rays of this universal illumination should have penetrated 
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the obscurity of the Tuscarora Mountain; where, scutching flax, 
hoeing potatoes and planting cabbages, lived old Mrs. Stripe. 

One Saturday evening, as Dick sat reading the ‘ Pennsylvanian,’ (for 
it goes every where,) the advertisement above alluded to fell under his 
notice ; and as he read it over, a thought like inspiration struck old 
Mrs. Stripe ; and what do you think it was? It was to ‘send Dick 
down to Pheladelphy to see the world and General Jackson.’ The truth 
is, she suspected Dick, in addition to his other merits, of being very 
brave, and secretly hoped he might one day perhaps be made a general 
himself; and there was no knowing how soon the republic might have 
need of his services. We had to be sure more than we wanted of 
territory, yet she knew that was no reason for not quarrelling about 
boundaries. Beside, she foresaw that we might take up some British 
subject, too big a coward to kill any one, and hang him for a murderer. 
We were a very spirited nation, she said, and a very slight puff would 
blow open the temple of Janus. Not that Dick had ever shown any 
great stomach for fighting himself, but he had had a great-grandfather, 
of the maternal branch, who had been killed at Quebec, with Mont- 
gomery; a man of such extraordinary bravery that he not only made 
great havoc of the English while living, but actually ran about fighting 
for a minute or two after he had been shot fourteen times through the 
heart. (See Sparks’s Revolution.) 

It was resolved therefore that Dick should set out; and the old gen- 
tleman brought forth a leathern bag containing, in fi’ ppeny bits, about 
fifty dollars, “which had been accumulating for a series of years, and 
handed it over to Mrs. Stripe to defray the expenses of the journey ; 
with indeed some reluctance, for he had destined it, after reaching the 
necessary amount, to the purchase of a horse; but his philosophy was, 
not to allow the slightest opposition to his better half; and they had 
discussed the matter together. Man and wife, he said, were a couple 
of instruments designed to play together, and should be tuned to the 
same key; vessels bound on the same voyage, and should sail on the 
same tack. A man, he said proverbially, who would have a mule with- 
out fault, should not keep any ; and he must sail obliquely who would 
overcome a torrent. It was by these observances that, beside furnish- 
ing a wholesome example to his son Dick, he had avoided all those 
matrimonial broils which so often imbitter life in the purest fountain of 
human felicity. 

We contemplate with very different feelings a journey at a remote 
time and at the hour of separation from the domestic ties. The sad 
day arrived, and Richard bade his friends and sweethearts farewell ; 
and last of all, mingling his tears with theirs, took leave of: his affec- 
tionate parents. Alas, human improvidence! Little did they know, 
as they pressed their darling boy to their bosoms, that it was a separa- 
tion for eternity! Little did the fond mother think, that for the last 
time she felt the warm pressure of his lips; and the poor father, as he 
gave way to the holy feelings of parental affection, and stretched his 


eyes after the retiring vehicle, that he had caught his last earthly 
glimpse of Richard Stripe! 


Rivulets and refreshing shades; loves and gambols of the village, 
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farewell! The hills of Tuscarora, the Blacklog and Blue mountain 
receded from the view, and became gradually level with the plain; and 
Richard, on the second evening after his departure, was set down, as if 
by enchantment, in Philadelphia—the city being all bustle and parade 
of preparation for the ensuing magnificent féte — without any more 
memorable occurrence than mistaking the Susquehanna for the ocean, 
an upset in the stage under side of four ladies, trunks and other bag- 
gage, and finally being awakened at Lancaster by the watchman’s cry 
of ‘ Twelve o'clock!’ which he mistook for some dreadful alarm; sit- 
ting in consequence upon the bed-side the long night, after hurrying on 
his clothes, ruminating upon what noise had thus robbed him of his 
sleep and so defamed music of its harmony. He had heard the pan- 
ther scream and the wolves howl upon the Alleghany, but sounds such 
as these had not yet pierced his ears. Sleep therefore fled his eye-lids, 
and a thousand apparitions haunted his brain till morning. 

Richard, as I said, was set down from the stage in Market-street, 
and by the guidance of a fellow traveller lodged for the first night at 
the widow Snap’s boarding-house, Sansom-street, one of the prettiest 
retirements of the city. It is perhaps known to most of my readers 
that to the lower chambers upon the south side of this street is commo- 
diously appended a wide piazza-roof, extending to the extremity of the 
row or square. The air was hot; and our stranger, used to inhale the 
fresh mountain breeze, feeling something like suffocation, threw wide 
the windows, and admitted the still hotter atmosphere of the city; 
then prostrating himself upon his bed, snored loudly toward heaven. 
But on his desolate home that night no god of sleep poured the obli- 
vious balm. Retiring to rest, Mrs. Stripe heard a mournful shriek, like 
the wailings of a troubled spirit ; a screech-owl hooted from a neighbor- 
ing tree ; the watch- dog howled melancholy; and the night winds sighed 
along the hollow shores of the Juniata. Now hardly had the night 
clomb half way in the heavens, when one of those ordinary members 
of a civilized community vulgarly called a thief mounted upon the 
roof, and directing the ‘ noiseless tenor of his way’ to Dick’s chamber, 
removed, in the way of his business, the whole of Richard’s apparel, 
partly from his trunk and partly from the back of a chair in the prox- 
imity of the windows, while the owner slept, ‘ unconscious of the theft.’ 
His whole wardrobe was actually stolen, not excepting that department 
of it which lay nearest his heart; -for to look spruce next morning at the 
General’s entrée, he had taken the precaution to sleep without his shirt. 

As soon as the bright day had poured its light upon his eye-lids, he 
arose, full of life and animation. But judge of the alarm that was 
gradually communicated to his feelings on learning the extent of his 
misfortunes ; that his fine ruffled-shirt, cotton hose, new pantaloons, 
shoes, trunk —in fine the whole stock of his habiliments — were mis- 
sing ; and imagine how he paced the floor of his chamber in agony, 
looking earnestly through the window to catch a glance of the thief; 
then recoiling from the prying eyes of Hetty and Kitty, laughing aloud 
from the opposite garret of Walnut-street at his distresses! For two 
whole hours he remained in this state of nakedness and discomfort, a 
prey to the most melancholy reflections; one while devising expedients 
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of escape, and then bursting out into bitter lamentations; and finally, 
smothering his face in his pillow, he relieved himself with a flood of tears. 

A gentle rap was at length heard atthe door. It was Mrs. Snap, who 
hailed him with the usual salutation of ‘ Breakfast!’ Richard arose 
and advanced cautiously toward the door, where standing with intro- 
verted knees and pendant arms, he explained through the key-hole as 
well as he could the condition of his affairs, in a tremulous and inar- 
ticulate voice, often smothered by his feelings beyond the power of 
utterance. To add to the infelicity of his situation there was not in 
the house any male servant to act as ambassador between the two 
parties; and it was not till after long hesitation that he yielded to the 
entreaties, and finally the orders, of his landlady to open the door; and 
no sooner had the key turned upon its grooves than he was again 
buried in his downy refuge, with not less precipitation than one of those 
frightened Greeks who returned into the belly of the Trojan horse ; 
and the lady entered. 

I pass over in silence this interview ; remarking only a similar situa- 
tion described by Homer, of Ulysses and the fair princess Nausica, to 
which the readers of this Magazine are respectfully referred. Dick’s 
leathern purse, containing about fifty dollars, having been the preceding 
evening laid with his watch upon a table, both these articles had 
escaped the furious grasp of his nocturnal visiter. It was therefore 
agreed that a suit ready made should be procured; which by the assi- 
duity of his hostess was accomplished forthwith; and Richard, to his 
own astonishment, was presented to the company in the parlor, in less 
than fifty minutes from that time, braced in the panoply of a man; a 
celerity of execution of which the experience of his native village 
could have furnished him with no example. 

The attention and sympathy of the guests, especially of the ladies, 
who had been apprised of his misfortunes, were now turned upon him, 
and the success of his début at the breakfast-table was complete. ‘The 
rich blood, from the agitation of the morning, glowed in his cheek with 
more than usual ruddiness; and the rustic honesty and candor of his 
disposition stood out in bright relief upon his countenance, as they 
were graven there by the hand of their great Author ; and that which 
was not least in the appurtenance of good looks was ‘the suitableness 
of his new dress. It was contrived to set his person off to the greatest 
advantage, and cut in the latest fashion by the French tailor Scipio, 
Second-street ; an individual who has conferred more merit upon vari- 
ous members of this community than any nine men in it of any other 
profession; and who for the excellent breeches he has cut out is as 
much entitled to the appellation of the ‘Great Scipio’ as his: name-sake 
of antiquity for cutting men’s throats. All pitied the young vil- 
lager — all admired him; but especially the devoted Mrs. Snap : 


‘ Explere mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo.’ 


She presented herself in her most magnificent attire, as his escort 
into the city, conducting him through all the mazes of the procession 
by day and the illumination by night : at all which his eyes were 
dazzled, his ears ravished, and all his fine senses feasted with delight. 
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But the love of Mrs. Snap was in the mean time kindled into an 
inextinguishable flame; and day after day passed away without respite 
to her passion. She would begin often to speak, and the unfinished 
sentence expired upon her tongue. Often, her market-basket on her 
arm, she would wander frantic through the city, forgetting that the 
hour of dinner was past; as the wounded deer wanders through the 
vast forest, the deadly arrow of the huntsman still clinging to its side. 
As Dick related his youthful achievements—how he arrested the sly 
trout with the spear, or pursued the rabbit to its hollow tree —she 
would hang upon his lips, and wish that Heaven had made her 
such a— hunter of rabbits. And when Night had thrown its mantle 
on the Day, she would sit either alone in her chamber, or press her 
solitary pillow. ‘Then she seemed to herself to go unaccompanied upon 
a long journey, or to be abandoned upon a desert island. ‘Thus the 
reputation of her house was neglected; the cat sipped the cream, and 
the beef-steak took fire upon the gridiron. 


There was a merry fellow who supped at Plato’s three thousand 
years ago; and the conversation turning upon love and choice of wives, 
he said: ‘ He had learnt from a very ancient tradition that men had 
been originally created male and female; each individual being pro- 
vided with a duplicate set of limbs, and performing his locomotive 
functions with a kind of rotatory movement, as a wheel; that he became 
in consequence so excessively insolent that Jupiter, indignant, split 
him in two; and since that time that each half runs about the world in 
quest of its other half: if the two congenital halves meet, they are a 
very loving couple; otherwise they are subject to a miserable, scolding, 
peevish, and uncongenial matrimony. ‘The search he said was ren- 
dered difficult, for the reason that one man alighting upon a half that 
did not belong to him, another did necessarily the same, till the 
whole affair was thrown into irretrievable confusion.’ But here I am 
moralizing as if the day stood still. All that is necessary for you to 
know farther, dear reader, is that Richard Stripe, Esq. is irrevocably 
married to Mrs. Snap; that turning the Latin he had acquired from 
the village clergyman to account, he kept a school and his wife the 
house, till his father’s decease, which has given him possession of an 
independent fortune, and leisure for pic-nics and other matrimonial 
recreations. An episode, saith Aristotle, may be happily used to relieve 
the monotony of a narrative; but if long, it may-retard its progress. 
I hope you find this the proper length. We return to Mr. and Mrs. 
Stripe, whom we left pouting in a cab; full tilt toward Fair-Mount. 

For a mile or so Mrs. Stripe was gruff and snappish, but relented by 
degrees. ‘The lively green of spring opening on the view communicated 
a pleasurable feeling ; as they approached the country there was a 
delicious freshness and healthiness in the air; except in the suburbs it 
was now and then a little miasmatic. And after all, there is something 
joyous in the bumping up and down of a cab that disposes to good- 
humor. It makes little girls giggle; it would have made Mrs. Stripe 
laugh out, but for her husband’s presence. Also he had transferred a 
bouquet of daisies from his own to Chip’s button-hole, picked off a 
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feather from her frock, and performed other such tender offices as might 
propitiate her displeasure. Good humor was Mrs. Stripe’s best aspect, 
and she admitted his attentions with a smile, as she alighted amidst the 
crowd standing about the stairs leading up to the great basin. It threw 
a new charm upon her features, and gave the lookers-on a favorable 
presumption of Dick’s conjugal felicity. 


MOUNTING THE STAIRS. 


‘ Whereto the climber upward turns his face.’ — Suaxsrxne, 


Tue ascent by these stairs is very steep and long, and gives quite a 
fair chance to alady going up and down of showing her address — also 
her ankles; and to encourage innocent little vanities of this kind, 
a number of amateurs are seen standing underneath and patiently gazing 
upward, like so many astronomers. ‘The number of the fair who mount 
daily by these stairs is wonderful; the reason, some think, of calling the 
place Fair-Mount. (See Osmond’s Etymology.) Mrs. Stripe was 
puzzled. She had a very pretty pair of papooshes at home, of muslin, 
crimped at the extremities; and though used to wear these emblems of 
domestic authority in common, she had left them off to-day by reason of 
the heat; and how to get up the stairs in her present untrousered con- 
dition! While she stood irresolute, Dick ventured a little Latin: Fas 
mihi conspecta loqui ; and he translated it thus: ‘ My love, Mrs. 'Truss- 
cot, the F'renchwoman, garters her - - - ’ 

The dark eye-brows of Mrs. Stripe clashed together in a frown that 
froze Dick into instant silence. He was yet a novice in the genteel 
world, and knew not how much more chaste ears are than eyes in a 
refined state of society. For example, he would talk of Fanny Elssler’s 
garter$ over the knee as innocently as other people would look at them. 
But Mrs. Stripe was of better breeding, being brought up in the city. 
Indeed she was particular in this. She would never allow little Chip, 
when she found out the etymology of the word, to say mamma. The 
truth is, Mrs. Stripe’s ankles (I regret to say it of one so unexception- 
able in all other respects) were not of an exhibitive species; therefore 
the indelicacy of such displays seemed to her the more flagrant. Indeed 
it was a remark of Dick’s, (which he kept to himself,) that those who 
were running so without scruple up and down the stairs were of very 
perfect forms, generally speaking; differing it is true in some funda- 
mental points from the genuine English style, but nearer in his concep- 
tion to the atticism and concinnity of the elegant Greeks, who were his 
models — artium exempla. He had a little plaster image of the Venus 
Calipygeia, which stood up on the mantel-piece of his study, in open 
vindication of the American forms against English authority. Mrs. 
Stripe’s resolution was at length taken. Casting therefore upon a youth 
who stood close by a deprecating look, which made him retrograde 
three steps, and directing Dick to cover her rear, as far as he could, 
himself and the basket with little Chip, she ran straight up, knees at 
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right angles, two steps at a stretch, and stood tip-toe on the utmost 
round ; escaping thus the prying eyes of impudent curiosity. 








FAIR-MOUNT. 


WueEn it has pleased the poetic fancy of men to paint human Happi- 
ness, they have placed her usually in a valley. I suspect the nymph to 
be a native of the mountains. It is a pleasant sight, a city at one’s 
feet; it is pleasant to be above so many of the grovelling species. One 
breathes a purer air, and feels proud of his nearer intimacy with the 
angels. Mrs. Stripe stood still in contemplation of the vast and beauti- 
ful prospect; the immense city; the lordly Delaware and its navies; 
the villages of Hamilton and Mantua spread upon the landscape; and 
the Schuylkill so transparent* that its top and bottom seemed but one; 
and beyond, a hundred little hills lying affectionately at the side of each 
other, and liftingup their faces toward heaven. And Lemon-Hill! - 

Thou luxury of the rich!—thou resting-place of the disconsolate ! 
Thou art bare and desolate now. Thy shrubs, sweeter than Araby, 
have withered. Thy old castle stands a bleak solitary tenement, and 
thy giant oak stretches forth its arms, a leafless skeleton. Alas! thou 
hast fallen under the cui-bono clutches of a joint-stock company, and 
thy lemons and palmettos under the hammer of the auctioneer! Sweet 
Lemon-Hill! I knew thee in thy palmy days; in the rosy spring; in 
the scorching canicule, when sweet-briar, ivy, and honey-suckle crept 
around thy cottages; in the hazy skies of the Indian-summer, when the 
sere leaf, loosened from its branch, came slowly fluttering toward the 
ground! I have brushed the dew of morning from the mullen’s vel- 
vety leaf; wandered under shelter of the ‘Syrian heats’ through the 
cool shades, and from a loop-hole looked out upon the low and skulk- 
ing city ; or sat at eve by the lonely Schuylkill, the murmuring water- 
fall underneath, while the owl hooted over head, and the wild and wail- 
ing whip-poor-will brought on the night. He is fit for any other havoc 
who with dry eyes could decree this destruction. Nature had not put 
a grain of ideality into his bumpless occiput. So fare thee well! sweet 
Lemon Hill! Farewell to thy lakes and silver-fish ; to thy woodlands 
and dimpled hills; to thy 

—— ‘delicati colli 
Chiace aque, ambrose ripe, et pratti molli.’ 

The Girard College stands proudly on its eminence. The neighbor- 
ing houses seem to crouch with humility in its presence — itself the 
ornament of a city. Whoever refuses his admiration, or connives not 
at the violent breach of trust by which it was reared, alas! he has not 
visited the Aigean shore nor stood upon the Acropolis. There, where 
the wretch sits solitary at his penance, the Penitentiary, instead of 
cowering in shame, rears its head impudently; and the ‘ House of 
Refuge,’ low skulking in a corner, where perverse youth is hardened or 
reclaimed, covers its acres. ‘The cotted hills rise up toward the west, 
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and huts and cows and trees seem painted on the opposite sky. ‘Toward 
the east the easy citizens take the air upon distant roads. Now a coach 
whirls by, enveloped in its dust; a rider, his horse pushed to the utmost 
acceleration of his speed, devours the road, or mounted six inches over 
his saddle, churns the air in his stirrups, trotting melancholy. Church- 
bells are chiming in the distance, cow-bells are dingling on the com- 
mons; a funeral jogs slowly on toward Laurel Hill; and an old horse, 
worn to his ribs, is turned out to starve by hard-hearted man. All 
these objects presented themselves successively to the vivid and fresh 
admiration of Mrs. Stripe. 

But Richard, no lover of rural images, mounted a terrace and looked 
down upon the city. He admired, for want of steeples, the shot-tower, 
and he admired the chimneys that stood up smoking so sociably at the 
side of one another; then seeing the ten thousand streets and alleys 
choked up with human beings, and contemplating their busy and impa- 
tient ardor silently ; their hastening, crowding, and jostling each other ; 
stretching out his neck, he proclaimed to the utmost extent of his 
vociferation, making a funnel of his two hands: 

‘O cives! cives! 

Querenda pecunia premiem et virtus post nummos !? 
And little Chip, in the mean time, spiritualized by the lively air and 
rural liberty, ran about chattering like a blatherskite, as they say in the 
simple Doric of the country; and there was a general flow of good 
humor. Mrs. Stripe, as she looked around upon the enchanting scenes, 
felt all the springs of ehjoyment opened in her heart —and she felt a 
little hungry. 


THE DINNER. 


Tue valley intervening between Fair-Mount and Lemon-Hill was 
soon traversed by the little party; and at the side of a piney thicket 
which'served for a screen, having the dam at her feet and the romantic 
scenery which skirts the right bank of the river in perspective, down 
sat Mrs. Stripe on a bed of moss; and the bed of moss seemed joyous 
at being sat upon by so faira Jady. The basket was now unpacked, and 
the rich bounties of Ceres spread upon their mother earth: ham, cold 
eggs, fresh butter, and little loaves almost jumping from the plate with 
lightness ; and under the ministration of Mrs. Stripe’s rosy fingers, 
rosy as Aurora’s, the cork leaped from the bottle. To Mrs. Stripe’s 
fancy these were rare and unappreciable delicacies. Her taste was yet 
undebauched by the adulteries of art, and she lived in blissful igno- 
rance of Monsieur Ude and Jean de Caréme. Pity! that sinful, vexa- 
tious knowledge should have got into the paradise of woman! She 
espied suddenly at only ten paces a man reclining in an idylic attitude 
upon a rock, with a book, apparently wrapped in his meditations. He 
was unobserved by any other eyes but the pretty gray eyes of Mrs. 
Stripe. She thought no more of eating; though women have a capa- 
city for this branch equal to the other sex. ‘ What’s the matter, my 
love? You look pale!’ said the husband. And little Chip, who was not 
yet helped, looked with a kind of canine expression of countenance 
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upon his mother and then upon the knife which stood still in a rosy and 
delicate rump of cold mutton. But it was discovered that an essential 
ingredient of the repast was wanting —and Mrs. Stripe was very dry. 
(A long pause. ) 

‘And so you sit there, your two feet in one sock! Why don’t you 
hasten to the tavern there below, and have some brought ?’ 

And Richard vanished, disappearing round the brow of the hill, in 
quest of the liquid element for which Mrs. Stripe thirsted; for which 
cities have surrendered, and kings have been made slaves. 

It was a fairy spot. Flora’s prettiest buds were unbuttoned by the 
Spring. Just overhead a leaf was flirting with a zephyr. A squirrel 
was sitting on a limb munching a nut. The winds played wantonly 
with Mrs. Stripe’s tresses, dishevelled her frock of the pure multicaulis, 
and rippled the surface of the wizard stream ; and as the strange gen- 
tleman seated himself by her, all the heaven of her beauty was lighted 
up to a glow. Her bonnet hung upon a branch, and a single curl, 
loosened from its fastnesses, lay upon the lily of her bosom, rising and 
sinking, as a light feather upon a billow. ‘The rules of high breeding 
require a lady always to speak first on such emergencies. It would not 
be quite civil in a gentleman to be less smothered by his emotions than 
she. ‘Though words cost Mrs. Stripe no more on common occasions 
than to the brook its babbling, on this could she not utter a monosylla- 
ble. At length, stretching out her hands, she said in a low soft voice, 
soft as Love’s first whisper, as the breeze on beds of flowers, as the 
murmurings of the waters when they meet at midnight; she said : 

‘What book? -. - -’ 

To which the gentleman, in the same subdued and tremulous accent, 
replied : 

‘Childe Harold !’ 

Mrs. Stripe then read silently, eyeing occasionally the gentleman, 
then hummingly : 


‘The long file of her dead doges !? 


‘ What careless wretches these printers are ! 
dogs!’ 

These English are facetious and clever when set a-going, but it is 
troublesome to break their ‘confounded ice.’ Mr. Ketchup had now 
kissed little Chip and stuck a johnny-jump-up in his cap. ‘ The sweet 
little fellow !—so like his mother!’ And the conversation was kindled. 

‘What a romantic little wood! I will stroll here often with a book. 
In just such a spot Myrtillus died of love of the Nine Sisters.’ 

‘Oh the wretch! He should have been prosecuted for bigamy !’ 

Here he related to her a pathetic tale, a legend of the place, at which 
Mrs. Stripe wept, and laid her head upon his shoulder, and Chip wept 
in sympathy with his mother, and put his head upon the gentleman’s 
knee. I will perhaps tell it to you one of these days, Mr. Knicker- 
pockER; if I do it will make you cry too. And now they had nearly 
finished the dinner, and the second bottle was uncorked, when Richard 
glided softly and unnoticed behind the hedge, in time to hear a part of 
the interesting conversation. 


A pretty way of spelling 
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‘The truth is, dear Stripe, it is not enough that a woman be amiable 
and beautiful; there must be in her husband the taste and understand- 
ing to appreciate such qualities; and to judge by Mr. Stripe’s expres- 
sion - 

‘Expression! Did you ever hear of the expression of a wig-block ?’ 

‘He appears to me not likely to discover any thing else in a wife than 
the common properties of matter — length, breadth, and thickness.’ 

‘Nor is this all, Captain; you see how long he stays at the tavern. (A 
little wine, if you please.) I fear he is getting habits of intemperance ; 
and the tears started in Mrs. Stripe’s eyes as she set down her glass. 
The conversation now grew more confidential, and by degrees they sat 
closer and closer; till some how or other the winds seemed to hold 
their breath! Some how or other their lips came together in a kiss ! 
Mrs. Stripe, half forced, half consenting, half pleased, half affrighted, 
shrunk back; and oh horror! Richard Stripe stood before her! He 
uttered not a word. His teeth and fists were clenched and his whole 
frame seemed convulsed with an agony of passion: and then he turned 
with a scowl, as a cloud that threatens a hurricane, upon the English 
captain, who recoiled and assumed an attitude of defence. ‘I am not 
going to knock you down,’ said Richard; ‘ don’t be afraid! I never 
knocked any one down except once. It was when I was at school, a 
boy.’ 

‘You then were fool enough,’ interrupted his spouse, who by this 
time had recovered from her fright, ‘to believe that you had stolen 
across that rustling wood and placed yourself behind that hedge so 
dexterously without being seen !— with your cat-like watch, which you 
learnt no doubt from your countrymen the Mohawks! You thought I 
suppose we had our eyes in our pockets. Sir, it was to punish 
the baseness of such conduct that this gentleman and I contrived 
to - - + say aloud what best might ruffle your spirits; and it seems we 
succeeded. But let me tell you, Sir, such behavior would deserve 
another chastisement. Why don’t you speak to the gentleman? Cap- 
tain Ketchup, Mr. Stripe.’ 

Dick was confused, and ashamed of his misconduct; and mustering 
the entire stock of his affability tried to salute courteously his guest ; 
but his eyes falling upon the fragments of the dinner and empty bottles, 
he felt the smile die upon his lips. He accepted however the stranger’s 
hand, and with a very rueful expression of countenance made his apo- 
logy —for being in the right. 

The rain began suddenly to pour down with the rapidity of a May 
shower. The boys and girls ran helter-skelter over the hills, with their 
fragrant treasures, to seek shelter in the neighboring houses and vil- 
lages; and our little party of the pine-hedge made haste to imitate their 
example. Richard immediately busied himself in collecting the plates, 
knives, empty bottles, and fragments of the dinner ; but rising from the 
recumbent posture this duty required, he found himself with Chip and 
the basket, alone; the lady and the stranger having vanished from sight. 


‘ Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eandow,’ 


He therefore commenced forthwith the pursuit, dragging the little 
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urchin by the hand; but after many circuitous windings to no purpose, 
he returned to the spot whence he had set out; and there mounting a 
tree, stretched his eyes over the forest in all directions; little Chip 
standing beneath, his knees and chin near together, and looking like a 
drowned rat. Maternal affection had in the mean time brought hither 
the mother, who finding her son, and embracing him in her arms, again 
disappeared with her cavalier unobserved. Richard descended. - 
Who will attempt to describe the nature of his feelings on this occasion ! 
He wished to run to all points of the compass at once, and stood still 
in motionless irresolution. At length he set out to each of the cardinal 
points in succession, filling the groves of Lemon-Hill with lamentable 
invocations. The storm increased, and the heavens darkened almost to 
night under the scowl of the lowering elements. The thunder rattled 
along the flanks of Henry Pratt’s garden, and bellowed in the hollow 
valleys, and the earth shook to the antipodes. Yet not the less did the 
wretched man run to and fro, and with the name of the lost child 
fatigue the echoes of the mountains; Chip! the hills, Chip! the vales, 
and Chip! the sympathizing streams rebound. 

How to revisit the fire-side of Mrs. Stripe! How alas! to approach 
the inexorable woman! At the very thought he was seized with a ner- 
vous agitation ; and his knees like those knees spoken of in Holy Writ 
smote upon each other. ‘Then becoming frantic, he tore his hair ; and 
at last, entirely overcome by his feelings and the vexations of the day, 
he burst into tears; and prostrating himself upon the earth, poured out 
his soul in loud sobs and |amentations. 

By this explosion of feeling the exacerbation of his grief was in some 
measure assuaged. It was the sobbingsof the abated storm. - - - But 
I have now reached the last chapter of my narrative. 


THE RETURN. 


*Pluit tota nocte, redeunt spectacula mane.’ 


Darkness had now risen out of the west; the stars again twinkled 
in their spheres; and the village cock counted the night-watches to his 
feathery dames; and Richard Stripe pursued his way toward the city. 
He was now to appear before Mrs. Stripe, to render her an account of 
the melancholy loss of her son! He summoned his reflections, and 
endeavored to acquire a proper tone of mind for the emergency. ‘ Let 
a man,’ said he, ‘ show at least the temper of his manhood, and if he 
must die, let him not die without a battle.’ But as he came near his 
own dwelling he felt these valorous dispositions die away within him. 
A religious horror came upon his countenance, and he shook like a leaf. 
He approached home with almost inaudible footsteps and suppressed 
respiration, and placed his bent knee upon the marble, where the accents 
of his redoubtable partner for life fell like the cold north upon his heart. 
He was startled, and would have shrunk in terror from the door; but 
he lingered yet awhile, with an ear pressed closely to the key-hole, in 
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the faint hope that he might perhaps catch the voice of the unfortunate 
Chip. That voice which had so often molested his repose by day and 
by night ; which so often he had deprecated in secret curses; he would 
have given the world to hear now, in its most aggravated discord. 
Alas! it was (and he thought for the first time) silent! Not a note 
floating upon the air! The little urchin, unconscious of his father’s 
agony, was wrapped in innocent slumbers upon his couch. 

Richard returned again to the street, where he passed and repassed 
his own door, a prey to the bitterest afflictions; his hands now clenched 
in anguish upon his brow, and now, to the astonishment of the passer-by, 
bursting into exclamations of distress. ‘Chip! Chip! Would that I 
could have died for thee!’ ‘Thrice he had taken the knocker, resolved 
to announce his arrival, and thrice his paternal hands had failed to 
execute their office. 

As he stood with limbs paralyzed in motionless gaze, he was suddenly 
accosted by a woman who rushed precipitately from an adjoining alley : 
‘For Heaven’s sake, hold this infant till I run across the street for 
the doctor! His father is dying! Alas! Sir, he will die, without the 
help of the doctor !’ 

Richard instinctively held out his arms, and found the infant pressed 
upon his benevolent bosom. ‘The woman immediately vanished from 
his sight, running with the utmost speed ; and for aught any one knows 
is running yet —for she has never since come back! 

Richard looked with tenderness upon the sleeping babe, pressing it 
to his bosom. He pitied its dying father — he pitied its mother. Then 
he looked again upon the interesting creature; indulging sometimes, as 
he walked up and down, in a silent wish that he had had himself such 
a son. Thus a considerable time passed away, and he continued to 
cradle the little human being in his arms. At length he was seen to 
turn his eyes frequently toward the opposite side of the street, and his 
features gradually assumed an expression of surprise. This was how- 
ever soon removed by a scrap of paper which he accidentally perceived 
pinned upon the child’s bosom, and which being read over by the light 
of the street-lamp, informed him that Richard Stripe was the sole pro- 
prietor and disposer of the infant. At this moment the little creature 
awakening, began to evince its displeasure at the open air and bad 
nursing, by the most clamorous outcries. A crowd, in an instant, com- 
posed chiefly of his neighbors and intimate acquaintances, gathered 
about. The child still continued its obstreperous squalling ; and Dick, 
sensible of the ludicrous predicament in which he stood, was cov ered 
with confusion. At this moment his own door flying open, to escape 
the interrogatives or sneers of the mob, he rushed into the parlor, and 
found himself suddenly in the presence ‘of Mrs. Stripe, holding out the 
child! 

He stood like one who had seen the snaky head of Medusa. No 
one who looked upon that petitionary and apologetic face will forget its 
expression ever. Not a muscle, not a limb but had lost the faculty of 
motion. But in despair I must leave the rest to the imagination of my 
readers. Perhaps some one of them may have seen the condemned 


wretch look upward upon the gibbet from which he is about to be sus- 
pended ! 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarléd pines 

That stream with gray-green mosses; here the ground 
Was never trenched by spade, and flowers spring up 
Unsown and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves, and scatter as they pass 

A fragrance from the cedars thickly set 

With “pale blue berries. In these peaceful shades — 
Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old — 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of years, 
Back to the earliest days of liberty. 


Oh Freepom! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee : 
They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven. 
Merciless Power has dug thy dungeon deep, 
And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 
Have forged thy chain; yet while he deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered, and the prison walls 
Fall outward: terribly thou springest forth, 
As springs the flame above a burning pile, 
And shoutest to the nations, who return 
Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 


Thy birth-right was not given by human hands: 
Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleasant fields, 
While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with him, 
To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 

And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side amid the tangled wood 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
Thine only foes ; and thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the Deluge. Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feebler age : 
Feebler, yet subtler ; he shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
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His withered hands, and from their ambush call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 

Quaint maskers, forms of fair and gallant mien, 

To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words 

To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down t y arms 

With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! not yet 
May’st thou unbrace thy corslet, or lay by 

Thy sword, nor yet, O Prssden! close thy lids 

In slumber ; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat, till the day 

Of the new earth and heaven. But would’st thou rest 
Awhile from tumult and from treachery, 

These old and friendly solitudes invite 

Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 

Were young upon the unviolated earth, 

And yet the moss-stains on the rock were new, 

Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 


GRENADA AND THE ALHAMBRA, 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 


You have done me the kindness, Mr. Eprror, to request for publi- 
cation some of my notes on Grenada and the Alhambra. My materials 
are very simple; but inasmuch as the route we took is not one beaten 
into powder by travellers, simplicity itself may have something of the 
charm of novelty. Our journey to Grenada was undertaken in the 
latter part of the month of March, though had it been possible, we 
would rather have deferred it till the sweeter month of May. Do not 
however connect the season in your mind with the dreary storms of 
that w intry month in New-England, for though we were unfortunately 
in the rainy fortnight of the Andalusian spring, yet the earth was 
putting on her green dress, and the wheat was in the tender blade. 

The first thing to be attended to was our passport, which is requisite 
even in passing from one city to another; and the next our mode of 
conveyance, for which we concluded to apply to an honest old fellow 
who lives near the cathedral, and keeps a complement of carriages and 
mules, hiring himself out with them as the driver. A rude sign over 
the door of his livery establishment proclaims his avocation in the fol- 
lowing terms: Aqui vive Bautiste, alquila coches para todos -partes: 
‘Here lives Battiste, who lets coaches for all parts.’ We were received 
by the furious barking of the dogs at the door, but the old dame his 
wife soon unbarred the portal, and in the absence of her good man 
showed us the array of equipages to which our choice for the journey 
must be restricted, and promised that Battiste should come to us as 
soon as he returned, and propose his terms. The old fellow demanded 
thirty dollars for his vehicle and mules, and a certain sum per day 
while he should remain at Grenada; a bargain to which he contrived 
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to add in his own favor, when we came to settle with him on our 
return, a number of francs as a gift, imploring us to remember his 
wife and children, and the increase of his family. 

Behold us then, at six o’clock in the morning, on our way from the 
city of Malaga to Grenada. Our carriage was just such an one as I 
remember to have seen depicted in the frontispiece of old books; a 
square, antique and rather aristocratic-looking vehicle, on four wheels, 
with seats for four passengers. It was drawn by three mules, or ani- 
mals of a breed between the horse and the mule, with rather less than 
the usual proportion of bells and tassels, while the harness had nothing 
to boast save that it was in no respect deficient as to clumsiness. Our 
muleteer, Battiste, was a good-natured native Andalusian, (though, if I 
remember rightly, we were afterward told that he was born in Genoa,) 
with a spice of humor in his composition, and all the stubborn patience 
requisite for driving his mules at the rate of a little more than three 
miles an hour. He was attended by a shaggy little dog, who had evi- 
dently travelled the road before, and knew where his master’s stopping 
places were, for he made up to the ventas with the air of an animal 
very much at home. We had calculated on reaching Grenada in two 
days, a distance of about eighty miles, but it began to rain as soon as 
we started, and continued at intervals through all the journey; so that 
the road soon became very much worse than usual. Until this week 
there had been scarcely a day’s rain for several months, and this was 
the season for the half year’s supply. 

During the first day our route lay through a succession of mountains 
covered with vineyards, the road winding among them in such a manner 
that the city of Malaga and the Mediterranean continued visible at 
intervals nearly all the day. The first town we came to was Colmenar, 
a collection of white walls clustered thick together, with a church and 
convent in a commanding and picturesque situation. The regicn 
between this and Malaga seems as if it had been formed by nature for 
the express purpose of the cultivation of the vine; nor was there any 
thing else to be seen than the dark vine-stocks against the soft brown 
soil, save here and there a plantation of olives. The region is an 
undulating sea of mountains, from the highest ascent of which the 
prospect west and north, landward, and south and east toward the 
Mediterranean, is exciting for its extent and grandeur. In the road 
and region from Malaga to Grenada there are three divisions ; the vine- 
region, from Malaga to Colmenar, a region of rocky mountains and 
pasturage intermingled ; from Colmenar to Loxa; and the great Vega 
of Grenada and the Xeuil, from Loxa to the Moorish city. From the 
commencement of the rocky region the mountain ridges rise on both 
sides, very similar in their appearance to the rock of Gibraltar, piled 
up sometimes in savage grandeur, approaching and retreating, with 
most noble commanding views of the country for many miles. Through 
all this region you travel onward as through a depopulated state, or a 
territory from which you might suppose its inhabitants had just fled in 
the terror of some sudden invasion. Only here and there at very dis- 
tant intervals is the eye gladdened by the picture of the dwelling by 
the road-side, and only here and there can a village be distinguished 
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in the distance. When such a thing is seen, the traveller is struck 
with its close and fortress-like appearance, without any straggling 
dwellings separate from its walls or in its outskirts. No indications 
in the increasing population of the country give you notice when you 
are near a town, and you come upon it directly from the open, unfenced, 
uncultivated heath. Herds of sheep and goats and droves of black 
swine straggle along here and there under the care of two or three 
herdsmen, and now and then a band of peasants are seen at work in 
the cultivation of the soil. Bands of muleteers with well-laden bor- 
ricos, and at intervals two or three armed horsemen or a solitary 
calesa, or a line of enormous galeros, or baggage-wagons, meet and 
pass you, the peasants generally greeting you with a touch of the hat 
and a‘ Va usted con Dios,’ which is the most common salutation, and 
means literally ‘Go with God.’ 

From Colmenar we proceeded on our winding way till at about six 
o’clock in the evening we stopped for the night at a venta, or posada, 
built like a fort among the mountains. We were glad to reach it, 
whatever it might be, for we had dined in the coach from our little 
hamper of provisions; and the poor mules were much more glad, for 
Battiste had driven from six o’clock in the morning without stopping at 
all, even to give them water. Twelve mortal hours they had toiled 
among the mountains, without resting either to eat or drink, and this 
I suppose is a favorable specimen of the manner in which the Spanish 
peasants treat their beasts of burden; for Battiste would not whip his 
horses, whereas the whole race of mules and borricos may almost be 
said to live upon blows. 

The venta was built, as I have said, in the manner of a fort or castle, 
with but one entrance into the open court, through which Battiste 
drove the coach, as it was raining, almost into the kitchen. This in 
a Spanish venta is the grand hall of entrance and departure, cooking 
and conversation, eating and drinking. ‘The guests come in one after 
the other and seat themselves around the fire kindled on the floor at 
one end of the apartment, and the process of cooking is carried on at 
the same fire, or over furnaces in a dresser at the side of it. Our party 
was greatly increased in the evening by the arrival of the galeros from 
Grenada, loaded with men, women and children. A motley group 
was collected around the burning embers, and a villanous looking 
peasant thrummed the guitar, some of the girls of the inn singing an 
accompaniment by snatches. By and by a wild ferocious looking 
squad of peasants collected round a table and began to circulate their 
liquor, offering it according to their custom to us, and drinking so 
freely and getting so noisy that we feared a savage quarrel. The 
conversation in these inns is generally of the grossest description. 

As for our sleeping arrangements, we were ushered into a naked 
room having one grated window without glass, but a shutter on the 
inside, which served partially to exclude the damp air, into which our 
Maritornes dragged a pair of light mattresses, with a quantum of dirty 
blankets, all of “which were spread upon the brick floor, the luxury of 
a bedstead being quite unattainable. ‘Thus we slept; and before our 
early departure in the morning we were regaled with a small cup of 
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chocolate so thick as to be more of the consistency of a boiled custard 
than a fluid, but very delicious to the taste, and several slices of bread 
fried in oil. The chocolate is a sort of universal stirrup-cup in Spain, 
before a morning’s ride upon a journey; indeed it is so rich as to be 
of itself almost sufficient for a man’s breakfast. It is said there is a 
sumptuary law in Spain that all chocolate sold at the inns shall be 
made so thick that the spoon shall stand upright in it. If there be 
such a Jaw, it must have been the friars that made it. 

Our second day’s ride carried us through a region very different 
from the vine-clad hills among which we had been thus far winding. 
About half a mile from our venta we passed on our right a little village 
called Alfernate, situated in a very picturesque manner at the foot of 
a rough gray rocky mountain, with a lovely green meadow stretched 
out beneath it. A church tower added interest to the picture. For 
some distance we rode through a series of bare rocky mountains, look- 
ing like the Grand Monadnock in Massachusetts, relieved at intervals 
by a beautiful extent of rich land, covered with grain in the green 
blade, or an olive plantation, most grateful to the eye amidst such a 
barrenness of trees. The interesting city of Loxa— interesting for its 
historical recollections and the strength and extreme picturesqueness of 
its situation —lay next in our route. It was once a Moorish city, gov- 
erned by a brave and fiery warrior, and garrisoned as nobly; and. the 
history of its battles and sieges occupies an interesting page in the story 
of the conquest of Grenada. Hanging in a rocky defile above the com- 
mencement of the rich vega of Grenada, it was considered with its 
strong fortress as the key of that kingdom. Lovely indeed was the 
appearance of the valley of the Xeuil opening upon us beneath the 
city, and beautiful the view of the ancient church and fortress as we 

entered its environs! ‘The whole place is built over rugged mountain 
declivities, and the streets themselves look like battlemented terraces 
hewn out of the rock. The road descends from a high point into the 
city, and in the first view which you have of it, the fortress and the 
principal church seem to occupy the two sides of a deep ragged rocky 
ravine, along which the street seems winding into the heart of the city. 
From the top of the fortress the view is truly exciting, for its variety 
and extent, its mingled boldness and beauty. On the east continues to 
rise high above the city the enormous mountain ridge, in the cragg 

defile of which, adown its base, the buildings are clustered like the 
cope-stones of a tower. On the west is the deep valley of the Xeuil, 
with a bridge crossing the river, a green wooded alameda on the 
other side, and a part of the city spreading over the meadow, with an 
extensive convent at the base of the mountain ridge beyond. South 
and west the valley of the Xeuil continues its windings among the 
intersecting ranges of the mountains, and the eye roams across their 
summits through one of those far-distant, clear-tinted, gorgeous per- 
spectives, that seem like openings into infinity. On the north you fol- 
low the valley of the Xeuil where it opens into the commencement of 
the vega of Grenada. 

Coming into Loxa from that city, the view is in some respects 
equally striking. ‘There are two roads, the carriage-road below, along 
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the border of the river, and a narrower road far up the side of the 
mountain. I chose the latter, and walked the circuit of an immense 
craggy curvature in the mountain, gazing down its precipitous walls 
upon the busy scene of women washing clothes at a mountain stream 
far below me, and descended into the city through a street of mountain 
fastnesses on the north. I enjoyed the lonely and wild walk at some 
little risk of being robbed, but met with nothing more terrific than a 
few shepherd boys and haggard old women. Through the open doors 
of houses in the city it was easy to see that they were all abundantly 
supplied with images of the Virgin, and paintings identified with the 
Catholic faith. We entered the church, with whose picturesque aspect 
we had been so much struck externally, and found it as squalid and 
gloomy within as it was attractive from a distance without. ‘The wor- 
shippers also gazed at us with a strange inimical sort of scrutiny, that 
seemed to say, ‘ You are heretics, and we should like to burn you;’ or 
as Giant Grim in Pilgrim’s Progress, when he could not come at Great 
Heart’s company to hurt them, ‘ You will never mend till more of you 
are burnt.’ The appearance of an ‘Inglese’ in a church at Loxa was 
however so strange an occurrence that the inhabitants might be par- 
doned even if they had looked aghast at the spectacle. 

Our posada at Loxa was of the same character with the last near 
Alfernate, but somewhat more comfortable, being on the side of a 
mountain. The stable, kitchen and court-yard were all in one, but 
the mistress of the inn was a neat and fine looking woman, with a num- 
ber of healthy, rosy children. We ordered a dish of micas for dinner, 
and simple as it was, being neither more nor less than a sort of fried 
pudding made out of the rich Andalusian bread mingled with shreds 
of meat and dressed with oil, to me it was the only palatable thing 
they cooked for us. From this place we rode through the mud and 
rain about a league and a half to the next venta, where we spent that 
night. They called it by way of eminence La Venta Nueva, or ‘The 
New Sun,’ and it seemed to be regarded as a model of ventaical grandeur. 
It was a great oblong square, the ground floor of which constituted 
one immense apartment, occupied at once as a stable and a kitchen. 
The kitchen portion was separated partly from the rest by a wall run- 
ning as far as the staircase, over which an ascent was obtained into the 
region of the quartos, or sleeping apartments, and being thus ensconced 
in one corner of the long building, afforded quite a retirement from the 
stalls of the beasts. Here the ‘parties of travellers collect to warm 
themselves, surrounding the same fire over which the cook is frying, 
boiling and stewing in huge shallow pans the savory mixtures for 
the many guests. Returning from Grenada, we found at this inn a 
cavalcade of eight or nine galeras and coaches within the great court- 
yard, and our hearts began to sink within us at the prospect that every 
quarto, or sleeping cell, must have been taken up long before our 
arrival. This was not the case, though the venta that night was very 
much crowded, and exhibited a most lively and stirring scene, of a 
character at once motley and picturesque. Among other comers whom 
we met were Don Lopez Pinta, the late governor of Malaga, and a 
liberal canon of the Cathedral and governor of the bishop’s palace, 
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both of them men of uncommon liberality and intelligence, and pro- 
ceeding on their way northward through Grenada toward Madrid, as 
members of the new assembly of the Cortes. They were escorted by 
a party of Spanish soldiers, and altogether there was a great stir in the 
inn. ‘The care of every thing seemed to devolve upon the women, the 
landlord keeping quite aloof from the bustle; so much so that even the 
bills were paid to the mistress. ‘Tables were set here and there, and 
the different parties fell to with fingers or wooden spoons as fast as 
their messes were provided, tables being also ranged along the doors of 
the quartos in the second story. 

After eating comes the business of sleeping, which is despatched 
much in the same way. Some stretch themselves in their cloaks before 
the fire, others in the corners under the canopy of the huge gaping 
chimney, others upon chairs or benches, and others among the borricos 
and horses. ‘These were feeding in immense numbers, ranged along in 
double rows side by side the whole length of the venta; and with plenty 
of straw to lie upon, seemed to be champing their provender with a 
grateful sense of comfort, to which the human inmates of the inn must 
have been quite strangers. 

The third day of our journey, a little before we came-upon the great 
Vega of Grenada, we passed a solitary guard-house, where a guard is 
stationed to protect the way from banditti. An armed man issued from 
the hovel and made up to us, looking more like a robber than any thing 

else; and I confess that at first, not knowing the purpose of the building, 

I thought the fellow might be going to make a demand upon our purses. 
I was walking along beside the coach, and heard Battiste tell the soldier 
that we expected to return that way on Monday or Tuesday of next 
week ; a speech which we regarded as a very gratuitous piece of infor- 
mation, and one which would be very likely to lead to a robbery on our 
return, at any rate. However we both passed and repassed in safety, 
though when we got back to Malaga a sagacious old Spaniard told us 
that he would not on any account have returned the same w ay after so 
suspicious a circumstance. The third day of our journey back, three 
wild-looking armed men hailed us from a thicket on a bank above the 
road-side, and we paid them for the privilege of passing unmolested, 
under the name of a gratuity for their vigilance in guarding the road 
from banditti! This was something like the black-mail paid by the 
government to the banditti above Madrid for the privilege of running 
the mail diligence unmolested. ‘These people may be guards and they 
may be robbers, but they are very likely to be both together. 

We came speedily upon the Vega of Grenada, and continued in it 
almost the whole day, with the city and the snow-crowned mountains 
of the Sierra Nevada in full view at the end. We passed through the 
village of Larcha, at the southern borders of the Vega, and the half- 
ruined city of Santa Fe, at several leagues distance from Grenada, built 
by Ferdinand when besieging the Moorish capital. It is now one of 
the most miserable looking places to be found in the kingdom. But 
nothing can be more beautiful than the perspective of the scene, passing 
toward Grenada; the immense plains over which we were slowly 
travelling, surrounded and hemmed in by mountains retreating gradually 
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into the sky, stretching out before us at so great a distance; the city 
of Grenada with its white dwellings and gray majestic towers rising 
up the base of the mountain declivity at the farthest end; and the glit- 
tering sierra shooting their snowy summits into the blue sky directly 
above. The effect of the changing light and shade thrown in bright 
and dark masses upon the city and the mountains was extremely grand ; 
and as the sun broke out upon the rising city and the towers of the 
Alhambra embosomed in trees, I thought it one of the most glorious 
spectacles I had ever witnessed. It was full in our view for several 
hours, increasing in distinctness as we advanced, the Vega too increas- 
ing in loveliness. As we neared the city, the plain became one vast 
carpet of luxuriant green, whose tints in the slanting sun-light were 
beyond measure beautiful and refreshing to the eye. 

I declare to you that the splendor of the region is so great, that if 
Milton had ever been known to have visited it, one would feel assured 
that it must have been from this earthly type that he drew his descrip- 
tion of the sun setting against the gate of Paradise: 


* Meanwhile, in utmost longitude, where heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended ; and with right aspéct 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays: it was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous far ; winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high: 

The rest was craggy c liff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb.’ 

I walked for hours, absorbed in the multitude of melancholy, roman- 
tic, and most interesting associations connected with the sight of this 
beautiful region and the picturesque and noble city before me. The 
towers of the Alhambra rise far above the rest of the city, and are cer- 
tainly as magnificent in the distant perspective as they are in their own 
interior splendor. ‘The slow pace at which Battiste permitted his mules 
to drag the carriage allowed us to walk at leisure on the high banks by 
the road-side, with our gaze directed steadfastly toward the city and the 
snow-covered mountains above it. It was so beautiful, that toward 
evening on a sunny day, with the golden rays from the west streaming 
over its towers and pinnacles and flashing on the mountains of snow as 
they ascend into the blue sky right above the palaces, an imagination 
like that of Milton or the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress might 
indeed have read in it a type of the splendors of the Celestial City. 
And in truth we were advancing through a region and toward a city 
in which its inhabitants dwelt as in an earthly paradise, and which they 
filled with the most luxuriant and magnificent productions of industry 
and art. ‘They made it renowned through the world for science, and 
crowned it with palaces that seemed but a realization of the brightest 
creations of their oriental tales. They lived in it with a character of 
bravery, generosity, and devotion more worthy of the spot and more 
in keeping with its natural romantic magnificence than that exhibited 
by any other people. The towers which they reared and the halls in 
which they rested, attest to this day the greatness of their conceptions, 
and the extraordinary mixture of luxury, energy and religious venera- 
tion in their minds. Would that they had remained to this day the 
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industrious inhabitants and lords of their beloved kingdom and city! 
not indeed as Mussulmen, but as christians; that they had been left to 
enjoy the influences of a benevolent and not a bigoted christianity; to 
retain possession of a place to which their bold romantic genius seemed 
so admirably fitted, and which their united industry and refinement 
would not have suffered to pass into degradation and decay. What an 
interesting spectacle it would have been, had this splendid palace con- 
tinued the abode of an unbroken line of Moorish kings and princes, 
and had they with the fiery people whom they governed become pene- 
trated with the regenerating influences of the gospel of Christ! But 
this is a dream of the fancy, musing over its own vain wishes. They 
were driven from their beloved country, treated not even with the favor 
of conquered enemies, but banished, burned, and exterminated by the 
fierceness of bigotry and the fires of the inquisition from the land they 
had covered with beauty; and a race degraded by the bondage of civil 
and religious despotism occupy their places. The fiery, generous, 
industrious Moor is succeeded by the bigoted, lazy, priest-ridden Span- 
iard, and the land itself has almost forgotten its natural richness. Alas! 
alas! for the melancholy change! 

But oh! how bright will be the dawning of christianity upon this 
lovely region! When this luxuriant vega, these plains, that might well 
be called a vale of paradise, begirt with those magnificent ranges of 
mountains, shall be redeemed from the darkness that now covers them, 
and lighted with the meridian splendor of the Sun of Righteousness ; 
when they shall be consecrated to the spiritual worship of that God, of 
whose wisdom and goodness they are such bright types and memorials ; 
when they shall be filled with smiling villages and cities prosperous in 
the arts of peace, whose inhabitants shall be enlightened and ennobled 
by the truth that makes all men free, and on whose employments and 
manners, arts, palaces and temples, shall be inscribed in living reality, 
Houiness To THE Lorp: 

—— ‘ When that blest day arrives, 
When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live, 
Studious of mutual benefit ; and he 
Whom morning wakes among sweet dews and flowers, 
Be happy in himself. The law of Faith, 
Working through Love, such conquest it shall gain, 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve. 
Almighty Lord! thy farther grace impart, 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 


Fulfilled, the hope accomplished, and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and exceeding joy !’ WorpsworRTH. 


THE PAST: A FRAGMENT. 


How wild and dim this life appears ! 
One long, deep, heavy sigh, 
When o’er our eyes, half clothed in tears, 
The images of former years 
Are faintly glimmering by ; 
And still forgotten while they go, 
As on the sea-beach wave on wave 
Dissolves at once in snow ! 
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I. Ill. 
Steerest, Lady? Iam waking, Still thy voice is gently sounding, 
Thinking still of thee, Falling on my ear 
Looking at the images | Like the brook’s soft summer voice, 
In my mind that be, | Singing low and clear; 
Worshipping the images | I have loved to hear thy voice 
Fancy forms of thee. While none else was near ! 


II. | IV. 
Lovely images it maketh, | Speaking with thine eyes so holy, 
Pleasant as the day ; Thon dost say: ‘ Above, 
But though Fancy pleaseth me, | Where the blessed angels dwell, 
Something seems to say, Every one doth love ; 
‘Thou, the dear Original, | Imitate the spirits good 
Fairer art than they.’ In the worlds above.’ 


Cambridge, Dec., 1841. 


THE WIDOWER BEWITCHED. 


A SCENE OF REAL LIFE. 


Ir is quite unnecessary to account for the publication of the follow- 


ing apparently confidential letter: it is enough to say that it came into 
my hands in a very strange manner; and its contents being of a serious 
nature, I thought it best, after consulting with a judicious friend, to 
send it to the ‘Oup Knic K,’ as I knew of no way of forwarding it to its 
destination direct. 


Swamjrille, January 1, 1842. Harry Franco. 


TO HARRY tN SEAVER: 


My Dear Mary: I cannot say my lost one, because I know that 
you are in heaven, and it is I that am lost and not you. But, my dear 
Departed! Alas, that I should live to call you so; and alas! that I 
should call you so and live! But we know ourselves as little as others 
know us; indeed we do not know ourselves so well; because in judging 
of others we are influenced by the whole conduct of their lives; and as 
men never alter, we know that what they will do at one time they will 
do at another, under the same circumstances; but in judging of our- 
selves we reason from the feelings of the moment. Thus when stunned 
with the awful announcement, “just twelve months ago this very hour, 
that the Angel of Death had caught you in his arms, I threw myself 
upon your stiffening form, which never until then had refused to return 
my embrace, and swore in my heart that henceforth, if doomed to live, 
I would live only for you; that I would die to the world and its blan- 
dishments, and never would pollute my heart by allowing the thought of 
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another to usurp the throne where you had reigned supreme; forgetting 
that I had before made many solemn vows and had broken them all. 
Yet I was sincere, dear Mary ; I was true and honest; and your parting 
spirit, still cognizant, as I fondly thought, of earthly things, bore up 
to heaven the vows I had uttered in my heart. But 

What a horrible word is this ‘ But!’ What a sure prelude to disap- 
pointed hopes! How many a pale cheek and beating heart has the bare 
utterance of it caused; how many knees have faltered, how many eyes 
have been dimmed at the mere sight of it; how suddenly Hope withers 
at its sound, and Expectation stands on tip- -toe to learn what it half 
announces! If it were possible for your gentle spirit to feel with earthly 
feelings you could not suspect the truths to which this word is a preface. 
But as I know you would have forgiven me when here, let my offence 
have been what it might, you will not forgive me less now that you are 
in heaven where my vileness cannot mar the happiness that you enjoy. 
Therefore I will confess all. But before I relate the events which have 
occurred since you were taken from me, let me once more call to mind 
the sad occurrence that hurried you away; that my own conduct may 
appear to me in its true light, without p: alliation or excuse. I would 
recall again the story of our love, but that I could not bear. 

We had been married just two years; two moments you called them ; 
and yet they should have been heavy years to you, for you had been 
turned from your father’s door for marrying me, and had exchanged the 
elegances of a happy home for privations and hardships of which you 
could not have dreamed, until they fell to your lot. I was forced to 
leave you to go on a business errand to the South. How I cursed my 
slender income which compelled me to go! And how gently you 
rebuked me and instilled new hopes in me, until as the time of our 
parting drew nigh your faltering voice told too plainly that you needed 
the consolation that you were endeavoring to afford me. At last we 
parted —neither able to say farewell. I know not what forebodings 
filled your mind, but for myself I was strangely oppressed with the con- 
viction that I should never return; and it was the agonizing thought 
that you would be left alone in the world without a protector, that 
caused my unhappiness ; for my stay was not to be long, and the pros- 
pect of seeing you again would have alleviated the pain of our parting. 

I had scarcely arrived at the place of my destination, when one of those 
fatal epidemics peculiar to the South broke out, and threatened to 
sweep off all who were not inured to the climate by a long residence. 
Frightful and exaggerated accounts of the ravages of the distemper 
reached you at the same time with the news of my arrival, and filled 
you with the most gloomy apprehension. I knew what effect such 
reports would have upon you, and I endeavored by frequently writing to 
inform you of my health, to soothe your fears. At last, having escaped 
the contagion unharmed, I set sail for home with a light heart. What 
a vision of delight danced before my eyes when I thought of meeting 
you! But we had to contend with foul weather and head winds ; and 
our voyage was prolonged to an unusual length. Fool that I w as! I 
forgot the kind Providence that had kept me unharmed in the midst of 
pestilence, and now murmured at the little delay that kept me from you! 
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But my punishment was in store. If the time passed wearily with 
me, oh! how sadly it passed with you! You suffered a daily and hourly 
agony in watching for my return, the intensity of which I can only 
know from its fatal termination. You had watched so fondly and so 
long, with such unceasing anxiety and such singleness of affection, that 
when at last they brought you intelligence of my safe arrival, and assured 
you that in an hour you would see me, the sudden realizing of your 
hopes and the dissipation of all the cruel fears that beset you proved too 
much for your slender frame, and you sunk under the happy reverse. 
The excess of your joy and the wild tumult of your exultations had 
destroyed you. And now, dear Mary! I live, and know that you died 
for me. And now, I live But I will not anticipate. It will 
come too soon, though it comes last. 

With fond haste I hurried to your apartment, little dreaming of the 
sad greeting that awaited my coming. You were surrounded by strange 
people, and a stream of blood was gushing from your mouth. Oh! 
what a sea of blood it seemed to me, drowning in its red waves all that 
was dear to me in life! It was in vain that kind and sympathizing 
friends crowded around me. I could not be comforted. How idle 
were their gentle words! They could not restore you to life; of what 
worth then were they to me? Even your old father, your implaca- 
bie father, who had refused to see you when living, for my sake, now 
knelt at my feet and begged my forgiveness; he bathed my hands with 
his tears and kissed me because I had been loved by you; you, whom 
he turned from his door. Strange! that Death, which makes no change 
in the departed, should so change the living! The world erects a 
monument to-day over the man to whom it refused a shelter .but yester- 
day. Your father begged my forgiveness for his cruelty to you, and 
for your sake I forgave him. Why should I not? You would have 
done so. 

Your poor old Aunt Keziah, who had so often dandled you upon her 
knee, and who loved you with a mother’s love, came to find consolation, 
if haply she might, from mingling her tears with mine. Poor simple 
affectionate soul, how dearly she loved you! — and with true womanly 
affection forgot her own grief in remembering the proprieties that were 
due to one she loved. Her over-solicitude for your poor remains dis- 
tressed me. They were most dear to me because they had been the 
habitation of your better part; but to her your lifeless body was your- 
self. She was most anxious about the place of your burial; to me it 
did not matter. Let your remains be buried where they might, it would 
be a holy place to me. 

‘ Shall we not bury her in the Concordance?’ said Aunt Keziah ; ‘’tis 
a lovely spot; so full of green trees and flowers; and then it’s so quiet 
and so genteel !’ 

‘It matters not,’ I replied, ‘ if it only be in a quiet spot, where I can 
sit and weep without being gazed at. But the place you named I never 
heard of before. Where is it?’ 

‘O, she means the Commentary,’ said another old lady; ‘don’t you, 
Aunty ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I did mean the Commentary,’ said Aunty; ‘the Green- 
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wood Commentary, of course. But my poor head is turned. Ah! it is 
a dreadful thing not to call things by their right names in these days.’ 

Whether or not Aunty had discovered a knowing look in any one 
present, and wanted to upbraid him with the superior civilization of the 
gentlemen of the old school, who would allow things to be miscalled 
with impunity, I do not know; but she continued to play upon that one 
string for some time. 

‘Well, well,’ continued Aunty, ‘ we must all die, whether we read the 
Bible or the dictionary. Ah! it matters but little, if the heart is only 
right, how wrong the head may be. Yes, yes; we must all go when 
our time comes, learning or not. Learning wo’n’t save us, nor diction- 
aries, but the Bible will. Well! ah!—the Greenwood Commentary. 
That’s it suppose. Yes. It’s a dreadful thing not to know the right 
names. Well, learning wo’n’t save a poor soul from dying. Money we 
can leave behind us for others, but learning we can neither take with us 
nor leave behind. But it’s a dreadful thing not to be learned. Ah! 
well; yes, the Commentary — the Green-wood Commentary, that’s it I 
suppose.’ 

And here grief stopped the utterance of poor Aunty. Kind-hearted, 
womanly soul! She now lies in the very spot where she was so anxious 
for your remains to be placed. She bequeathed her little fortune, which 
you know would have been yours, to the church of which she had been 
a member, upon the condition that the vestry should have her grave 
freshly sodded every spring. Tidy soul! But some of her graceless 
nephews disputed the validity of her will upon the ground of insanity, 
alledging in proof the terms of her bequest, which to my perception was 
the strongest evidence that she could have given of her perfect sound- 
ness of mind. They went to law, the nephews and the church, quite 
in a christian spirit, contending for a small sum of money; a very 
edifying spectacle to world’s-people, who rather like such things them- 
selves, and would take vast comfort in the thought that the church 
sanctioned their likings. But it is impossible to tell in whose favor the 
law would have decided, for the suit was just about coming to trial, 
after having been put off three times at the instigation of the defendants, 
and having missed one term from the illness of the judge, when the 
bank broke in which Aunty’s fortune was invested, and the parties 
withdrew their suits, each paying their own costs, which I have been 
told was no trifle. And poor Aunty’s grave to this day has never been 
sodded once. Alas, for human calculations! The tidy old creature 
left this world with the pleasing consciousness that a neatly-trimmed 
hillock of green turf would always be lying upon her breast. What a 
lesson for those who place their affection upon earthly objects — and 
their 7 in banks ! 


After they had borne you away, ond I sat. weeping in the fading 
twilight, some of the neighbors remained to offer such aid as they could 
render to one in my sad “condition. Among them there was one who 
spoke to me in so sweet a tone that I could not but look up and thank 
her for the interest she took in my behalf; for I knew it was rather for 
your sake than mine; and so she declared it was; and this pleased me 
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so well that I half fancied she resembled you. Perhaps she was neither 
so youthful nor so delicate in her beauty ; my eyes were blurred, and I 
was not disposed to be critical. She said she had loved you, and I 
almost loved her for it. When she was about to leave, I could not but 
see her to the door and ask her to return the next day, for it was a sad 
pleasure to me even to see those who had known you and loved you. 
She came the next day, and I thought the resemblance to you was 
stronger than before. She stayed long, was very kind, and said a 
thousand things in your praise. She told me how well you had loved 
me, and she thought that I was the most miserable of men. 

But to spare myself the recital of events that would give pain to both, 

if you were capable of pain, I will confess in brief that she aw akened 
a thought in my mind that one who bore so strong a resemblance to you 
in her person might not be altogether objectionable as a companion. 
It was but the shadow of a thought, dear Mary!— it just floated tran- 
siently through my mind, and left no mark behind : — just as we see a 
black cloud sometimes flit through a bright blue sky, without leaving 
scarce a remembrance that it had existed. But my fair neighbor called 
again, and all her talk was still of your virtues. She did not remain as 
long as she had before, and when I pressed her to stay she reminded 
me that the world was censorious, and told me that a proper regard for 
her character would not allow her to repeat her visit. She was sorry; 
but having discharged her duty to the memory of her friend, by attend- 
ing to my wants and trying to ‘soothe my grief, she must now be content 
tos sy mpathize with me in silence and apart. But before we parted for the 
last time on this side the grave, for she did not suppose that we should 
ever meet again, she begged that I would give her one little lock of 
your hair. How could I refuse this gentle request? I could not. 
Indeed it was grateful to my feelings to grant it; but as I wore your 
lock of hair next my heart, I could not grant it then ; so I promised to 
bring the ringlet to her. Believe me, dear Mary! it was for your sake! 
It was because I could never tire of hearing her speak in your praise ; 
and I knew she would never tire of hearing me speak of you. For 
what other reason could I have been induced to see her? It was so 
gratifying to my feelings to hear her speak of you, that at last I became 
uneasy and dejected unless I was in her presence. 

At first I gave her the lock of hair which I had worn next to my 
heart; then I gave her your miniature, the same that you gave to me; 
next the little trinkets that you used to wear, some of which were 
presents from me before our marriage; and at last I gave her my hand, 
just one month after I had seen your still beauteous form shut up in the 
tomb; but in so doing I thought I was paying a tribute to your worth. 

Dear Mary! will you believe it? Since that time your name has 
been a forbidden word! I only whisper it when I am alone. The 
trinkets that you used to wear, and which I prized so dearly, have been 
exchanged for others; your miniature and the lock of hair have both 
strangely disappeared, and whenever I ask for them I am answered with 
a flood of tears. I have even been reproached with loving you too well ; 
and once she insinuated that you never did deserve my esteem; and 
more cruel than all, that your beauty never had an existence except in 
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my imagination. Once I asked her to walk with me to the place of 
your burial. A fainting-fit was the consequence. I have been careful 
not to make the request a second time. These fainting-fits are shock- 
ing affairs. But they cannot be altogether avoided ; for whenever I am 
detained at my business she accuses me of ‘ walking among the tombs,’ 
a subject that is sure to bringthemon. Dear Mary! I strive all I can 
to make no allusion to you in her hearing; but little words will some- 
times escape from my mouth that recall you to her mind; and then for 
some unexplained reason her fainting-fits begin. She wanted me to 
promise her that I would not marry again if she should die, and I took 
a solemn oath that I would not. ‘And this oath, dear Mary! I know 
I shall never break. One promise at least I will keep. 

You remember your Uncle Ned, who used always to be singing 
‘What is a woman like?’ He would sometimes answer his chant in a 
low mellow voice: ‘A woman is a riddle.’ I have often thought of 
Uncle Ned during the past year. 

Dear Mary! I have been the father of a little angel, who lived just 
long enough to bless me with a fond look from her soft blue eyes, and 
then she died. I have bent over her little form, and have wept as I 
wept for you. I would have called her Mary, but I dared not. I know 
she will go where you have gone, for all pure and gentle beings must 
live together; and you will know that she is mine, ‘and she will nestle 
in your bosom, and you will love her for my sake. ‘The last kiss upon 
her cheek was mine. 

I have penned this letter in a fond dream. I will cheat my senses. 
The harsh realities of the things around me shall not break my gentle 
delusion. I rave, but am quiet. I will fold this letter and put it in her 
little hands, crossed as though in sleep upon her breast. You will not 
get it I know, but I will think you do. 

Dear Mary! farewell ! 


THE LESSONS OF ILLNESS. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


O covcn! O feverish couch of pain! 
Thou tamer of proud hearts! How vain 
With thy unwearied strength to strive, 
And hour by hour refuse to give 

Thy wasting fires life’s energies, 

And all, save that which never dies! 

He, w ho hath lain in thy embrace, 

Laid to thy breast his burning face, 

And shrunk beneath thy stifling breath, 
And felt each moment nearest death, 
(Though Reason still retained her throne 
And viewed no empire but her own,) 
He yet hath wished, the struggle o’er, 
He were asleep — to wake no more! 
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But when the soul hath lost the helm, 
And wandereth o’er a trackless realm ; 
The deep of the eternal mind, 

Now lulled to calm, now torn with wind, 
And still by terror’s phantoms haunted, 
Oh! then that lonely voyager, daunted ; 
As visions of strange worlds are seen, 
And things and forms of fearful mien, 
Would in its fear and wild despair 

Fly from the wreck, it knows not where, 
Did Reason yield one transient ray 

To guide its trembling flight away ! 


THE POLYGON PAPERS. 


NUMBER FOU Re 


From boyhood I have always taken great delight in fables parables 
and allegories. Almost my earliest remembrance of intellectual plea- 
sure is of that arising from the perusal in Webster’s Spelling Book of 
the fable of the Fox, the Swallow, and the Flies. As I could not pen- 
etrate the moral drift of the tale, it arrayed itself to my eyes in all the 
interest of undoubted fact. I pictured to myself the very spot where 
the tragedy occurred; I felt a personal gratitude to the Swallow for the 
benevolence of his wishes; and sympathized with the sufferer himself 
in his hopelessness of escape from the pitiless phlebotomists which 
tormented him. In reading the chronicles of the ancient Hebrews, 
so varied, so romantic, so affecting, my attention was enchained by 

, Jotham’s fable of the trees—the earliest allegory on record. The 
touching parables of our Saviour, couched as they are in language of 
the utmost plainness, based on the familiar principles of our daily life, 
and bearing in themselves a moral which ‘he who runs may read,’ were 
more alluring than the most high-wrought narrative, and more instruc- 
tive than the most labored sermon. The divine Redeemer in these 
artless emblematic tales brings down his godlike faculties to the level 
of children, and adapts his heavenly teachings to the capacity of the 
meanest of our race. How beautifully through the veil of harmless 
fiction beam the features of symbolic truth ! 

Passing from the sacred records to the volumes of worldly wisdom, 
I can scarce express the quiet pleasure with which, when in the vesti- 
bule of the classic temple, I studied the exquisite little paintings of 
animal life left us by the Phrygian bondman, the immortal A’sop. I 
stopped not then nor will I linger now to inquire with Bentley, whether 
the fables reputed as Ausopic are the genuine productions of the slave 
of Xanthus, the freedman of Iadmon and the courtier of King Cresus. 
It is sufficiently evident from their unadorned conciseness that they had 
their origin in high antiquity, before men had learned to write so ele- 

gantly that they were forced to annex a postscript to explain their mean- 
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ing. Language in those blessed days interpreted itself as it went, and 
it was not thought necessary to tag a moral to the end of the fable for 
fear the allusion might be mistaken. This refinement was reserved for 
Phedrus, the Roman freedman, who copied and diluted his Grecian 
prototype, as most subsequent fabulists have imitated and weakened 
them both. The praise of great elegance and simplicity cannot be 
denied to Phedrus; but his groups of brutes have not the life-like 
strength of the Greek. ‘They are somewhat overcharged, and we 
always see the figure of the painter himself in one corner of the picture. 
Therefore they are less pleasing than the A®sopian fables, and almost 
the only passage I remember is the beautiful tribute to the memory of 
his model : 


‘ AZsopo ingentem statuam posuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt etern& in basi, 
Patere honoris scirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nee generi tribui, sed virtuti gloriam.’ 


I was charmed to discover in the Viri Rome the practical power of 
the little fable of ‘The Stomach and the Limbs,’ by a well-timed 
rehearsal of which Menenius Agrippa brought back the disaffected 
populace of Rome from beyond the Anio, and restored them to concord 
with the trembling fathers. And at a subsequent period I was scarce 
more pleased with any thing in the pages of the captivating Livy, 
whether speech or battle, than in finding a grave historian confirm 
that triumph of a homely apologue over the passions of an infuriate 
and senseless mob. 

I know not whence the charm of these compositions arises, unless it 
be from their expressing so much sound sense under the careless form 
of fiction, and at the same time by their verisimilitude gratifying our 
love of imitation. When we hear characteristic truths from the mouth 
of Reynard or Bruin, we at once gain the profit of instruction and 
the pleasure derived from the contemplation of resemblances; and those 
teachings come to us in a more agreeable and impressive manner than 
they would from the lips of Plutarch or Bacon. 

Then too there is the charm of seeing the brute creation gifted with 
human intelligence, and even inanimate existences endowed with our 
own beloved life. We love to be creators, though it be but infancy. 
We love to extend the realms of reason and vitality beyond the narrow 
bounds prescribed to them by nature; and this explains the universal 
prevalence of personification among the poets, or rather among all 
mankind; for all mankind are poets, so far as they are men. Living 
and moving and sentient beings ourselves, we can hardly sympathize 
intimately with any thing unless we consider it as possessed of life and 
sense and motion. Therefore Grief calls upon the trees to weep, and 
Joy bids the mountains clap their hands and sing. ‘Therefore Supersti- 
tion peoples the woods and the mountains with hosts of bodiless rovers, 
and Guilt enlivens the solitude of deserts, and illuminates the darkness 
of midnight with myriads of all-seeing eyes. ‘Therefore Poetry inspires 
into each frail flower an airy spirit, ennobles even the insensible rock 
with a living essence, and sees the green earth smile an eloquent 
answer to the smiling heavens. And therefore Truth delivers her 
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lowly lessons in the language of beasts and birds, and the self-deceiving 
reader is ashamed not to acknowledge and practice what even the 
brutes admit. 

Among the moderns may be found many very fine apologues, bear- 
ing however the same relation to the ancient fables that modern litera- 
ture in general bears to the classic — that is, inferior in simplicity and 
terseness, but superior in subtlety and polish. The Russians appear 
to have a particular genius in this line, and Bowring’s translations 
exhibit some master-pieces. The English Gay and the French La 
Fontaine maintain the first rank as fabulists in their respective nations, 
though the latter is far superior to the former in wit, drollery and 
nature. But I think none of the moderns have composed fables with 
more skill and beauty than the Italians. Their language, so copious 
in diminutive and amplificative expressions; their language, so polished 
and so delicate: 


‘a soft Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if each word were writ on satin,’ 


seems peculiarly adapted to the simplicity of fable. I have indeed a 
ponderous effort in this kind; no less than an epic poem in twenty- 
six cantos, composed by Giambattista Casti, entitled ‘ Gli Animali Par- 
lanti,’ and displaying a great deal of learning and acuteness, with not a 
little even of poetic genius. ‘The author under cover of an ingenious 
and well-sustained narrative of the events which occurred in the animal 
kingdom under the reign of Lion the I., and during the minority of 
Lion the II., under the regency of the queen- -mother, showers the 
arrows of his satire on kings and sycophants, and shadows forth an 
outline, half tearful half ludicrous, of the tragi-comic history of man. 
There appear upon the stage all the marvellous animals imagined by 
the poets; the hybrid griffin, the many-headed hydra, and that unique 
self-resurrectionist, the “semi-millennial pheenix. There are the mam- 
moths whose bones lie bleaching on the Siberian steppes; and there 
the leviathan, 


‘which Gop of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream :? 


there all the pre-Adamitic monsters now imbedded in the strata of 
the earth or stared at in the cabinets of fossilists; there all that ‘tum- 
bled round the globe’ in the unwieldy ark of Noah; and there all the 
tribes extinguished before or since the Deluge by their own mutual 
ferocity or by the cruelty of man. All are decorated with their appro- 
priate robes; all enact their respective parts; and all in the intrigues 
of state or the walks of plebeian life exhibit their instinctive quali- 
ties —the stupid or the subtile, the cowardly or the courageous. 
Among the fabulists however, properly so called, the most simple 
and elegant are Bertola and Pignotti. Some of the apologues of the 
latter strike me as particularly fine and natural ; and I here present one 
of them, translated as literally as was compatible with ease and spirit. 
If I have but partially succeeded in transfusing into English the quiet 
humor and exquisite naiveté of the original, I may well felicitate 
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myself. I need hardly say that it is not intended by the translator, 
any more than it was by the author, as an attack on religion in general, 
or a slur upon any church in particular, but merely as a humorous hit 
at those who make devotion a mask for self-indulgence. 


THE 





HERMIT RAT. 






On winter evenings oft my good old granny, 
Plying her swift wheel by the faggot’s blaze, 
Upon my thirsty ear would pour full many 
A strange and curious tale of other days ; 
Spinning them out with such a pleasing grace, 
I sat a statue, rooted to my place. 


Il. 


Now would she tell how, crazed with martial glory, 
The frogs and mice in ardent battle strove ; 
Then of the wolf and crafty fox some story, 

And then what happened in the reign of Jove; 
When imps and demons, goblins, elves and fays 
Gambolled and frisked along the mountain ways. 


Ill. 


Once, as the flattened heap of glowing embers 
Threw a red light upon her withered frame, 

The boy besought her, as he now remembers, 
With many a dulcet and endearing name, 

To tell some story of that golden time 

When birds and beasts conversed in prose or rhyme. 


IV. 


After much previous coughing and some spitting, 
She ope’d her toothless jaws, and thus she said: 
‘There was an aged Rat, who thought it fitting 
In saintly cell to hide his hoary head, 
And far withdrawn from earth’s polluted ways, 
Devote to Heaven the remnant of his days. 



















V. 


‘Our hermit chose a very odorous cloister— 
The centre of an old Parmesian cheese, 
Where safe and silent as the shell-girt oyster, 
He passed his moments in religious ease ; 
And since Heaven hates the indolent, forsooth ! 
With zeal he exercised his pious tooth. 


vi. 
‘In fact, attracted by the grateful savor, 
He never ceased to prey— upon the cheese! 
And (so does Heaven distinguish by its favor 
Those who as he did labor on their knees) 
He grew as fat and round, and sleek and cheery 
As the intendant of a monastéry. 
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vil. 


‘Meanwhile a pining, life-consuming famine, 

With lean, sharp visage, stalked across the earth, 
And the poor rats, their maws with saw-dust cramming, 
Now pined in tears, now danced in maniac mirth; 
While, scouring all their haunts by night and day, 

Whom famine left Grimalkin bore away. 


Vill. 


‘ The rats then all convened in public meeting, 
And vivd voce, chose a deputation, 
Who, bag in hand, to all the kind repeating 
Their woful state, should beg a small donation. 
They visited the monk, and humbly prayed 
The godly father to bestow his aid. 


IX. 


‘* My dearest children, I have closed the portals 
Of my pure breast against all worldly cares, 
And I have nothing to bestow on mortals 
Save my advice, my blessing, and my prayers. 
Come not to me, when smarting ’neath the rod 
Of earthly sorrows —seek the grace of God. 


x. 


‘¢ Praying and fasting, where should J have treasure, 
A starving sinner by this naked wall? 
Go ask of God, in his most gracious pleasure, 
For those kind crums which from his mercy fall.’ 
This said, with many benedictions, smirks, and graces, 
He kindly shut the door to in their faces.’ 


xI. 


‘Wel! my dear Granny,’ said I then, loud laughing, 
‘Your hermit rat must be our Father Paschal, 
Who prays and fasts, meanwhile the red wine quaffing, 
Bought by indulgence from some sinning rascal ; 
Whose plumpness says he never knew by trial 
The theme of all his sermons — self-denial! ’ 


xii. 


‘Hush! hush! dear grand-son!’ said my good grand-mother ; 
‘ How dare you thus inveigh against a friar? 
He who speaks evil of a holy brother, 
Will scorch for years in purgatorial fire : 
Oh! wicked age, when even the fair and young 
Give lawless license to an impious tongue ! 


xXill. 


‘Speak with due reverence of our ‘alma mater,’ 
The Holy Church, and view her priests with dread ;’ 
And then she mumbled o’er her ‘ noster pater,’ 
While I withdrew me to my little bed; 
Thinking ’t would be as well my prate to cease, 
And leave Fra Paschal and his wine in peace, Po.yGon. 
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MY GRAND-FATHER'S PORT-FOLIO. 





NUMBER TWO, 


My grand-father was evidently a man of a gentle and affectionate 
heart. In all his manuscripts I do not remember to have met with one 
uncharitable sentiment or one harsh word. There is some reason to 
believe that an undue tenderness of disposition was the weak point in 
his character. I have heard my father say that he very rarely punished 
his children, and never without tears; that he was habitually indulgent 
and easy to be entreated, and that his pity for the guilty wreathed the 
point of his rebukes and blunted the edge of his censures. If this 
were his weakness, and if the infirmity, transmitted down to the third 
generation, had been all concentrated in the character of the unworthy 
descendant who is now reverently unloosing the seals of his private 
papers, this inheritor of the good man’s foible could not find it in his 
heart to cherish against him a single reproachful feeling. For it has 
been the lot of the grand-child to find so much uncongeniality, whether 
in reality or appearance, in the composition of the many; so much 
indifference, coldness and formality, at least in manner; so much 
polished hardness, rejecting the delicate feelers which gentle natures 
with a modest hopefulness throw out around them, and so many sharp 
thorns hedging the paths of the young and innocent-hearted, as they 
sally out in frolicsome confidence from the covert of home; that he 
would far rather covet than shun a weakness that, being opposite to 
the prevailing fault, may perchance afford a slight refreshment to those 
who are seeking for sympathy, and yield a balm for the wounds which 
neglect and abuse have made. 

But far be it from me to uncover the moral nakedness of my venera- 
ble progenitor. Not for this do I draw aside the veil which his 
instinctive delicacy spread before the lucubrations of his private hours ; 
but rather to bring into the light reflections and observations which, 
whatever element of weakness may mingle with them, I would fain 
hope may do some good to others, as they have not been I trust alto- 
gether without service to myself. 

The paper, Mr. Eprror, of which I now send you a copy, contains 
nothing so occasional to the close of the last century as to confine its 
applicability to the men of a buried generation. Had I written it 
myself it could not more accurately describe what I have often seen 
and felt. And if it should chance that any of your readers should 
detect in its portraitures a likeness of his own manners or of those of 
any of his neighbors, I must shelter myself from the rising suspicion 
that the originals are now alive, by representing myself to him in the 
guise of the artless and grave-looking boy in a favorite picture; clothed 
in spectacles and wig, long waist-coat, and hat of immense brim; work- 
ing with my grand-father’s implements, and having no other agency 
than merely to give life and motion to the cast-off materials of a good 
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man who has long since ceased from his earthly labors. And that I 
may give a conspicuous evidence of the scrupulousness which it is my 
purpose to use in separating what belongs to the old gentleman from 
that which is the work of his descendant, I will take this opportunity to 
remark, that the manuscripts themselves are in the original destitute of 
titles. Of these therefore I confess to the authorship. 


SALUTATIONS. 


I nave just returned from my usual morning ramble. I went forth 
fresh from sweet slumbers, and feeling in every pulse the exhilarating 
influence of the south-west wind, the ‘clear air and the gay sun-shine. 
All nature seemed to bid me ‘good morning,’ and every familiar scene 
to welcome me abroad; the trees to wave their graceful salutations ; 
the birds to hail my coming; and even puss, dozing at the warm cottage 
window, and Rover on the green bank before his master’s door, to nod 
kindly at me as I passed along. The little children running to and fro 
on mamma’s morning errands; the rosy milk-maids as they went and 
came with their shining pails ; ‘the tidy matrons cooling their glowing 
cheeks at the open door-way, or, with clean aprons flung over their 
heads, stooping at the wood-pile or the well-side; the sturdy ploughmen 
harnessing their teams for the field; the early shop-boy whistling as he 
fastened back his shutters or scattered the dust of yesterday with his 
broom; the cows ruminating in the barn-yards; the horses looking 
wisely over the fences; the crowned protectors of the poultry ~yard 
flapping their wings and responding to one another from post to post ; 
the old buildings, wet by last night’s shower, sending up their fragrant 
incense to the rising sun — all things, animate and inanimate, seemed to 
express good will to the light-hearted pedestrian who had an eye and an 
ear fortheir kindly salutations. But more than all the rest, those good 
honest creatures, who met their pastor with unaffected delight, and 
paused for his morning benediction. My face was in a perpetual 
twinkle of good-nature; my head nodding in every direction like the 
plume of a bride receiving congratulations: my right hand continually 
extended, to return some rough or gentle pressure or to pat some glossy 
head; my lips overflowing with ‘ good morrows.’ 

While I was in this humor, I came suddenly at a turn in the street 
upon a parishioner who, to judge from his appearance, was angry with 
Providence for having made all his creatures happy, and had come out 
into the paradise that was smiling around him with the spiteful purpose 
of doing his best to spoil the divine ¢ arrangement. ‘There was a scorn- 
ful curl on his lip, a straitened haughtiness in his air and a moody mis- 
anthropy in his whole demeanor, that Satan himself might have been 
glad to borrow for his morning walk. 

Our meeting was sudden, and although I knew the man well enough, 
had I had time for a second thought, to have spared myself the misery 
of casting before him the pearls of my sympathy only that they might 
be trampled under his feet, yet instinctively I stopped, and giving him a 
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most cordial greeting, reached forth a hand that had never been weary 
in doing him good. A cold and supercilious nod, and a muttered word 
of recognition that had more the tone of a curse than a blessing, were 
all the response I received; and he went striding on as if he had shaken 
off a dog. 

Chagrined, surprised, shocked, I could not move, nor do any thing 
but gaze upon his retreating form. I know not how long I remained 
in this awkward position ; but it was long enough to have all my happi- 
ness dissipated, and for a dreary change to come over the glad humor of 
the morning. No effort that I could make availed to shake off the 
chilling influence of that unfortunate meeting. I reasoned with myself: 
‘It is after all but a single cold-hearted individual in a countless multi- 
tude of the good- natured and the kind. It is his way. It indicated no 
particular dislike or disesteem for myself. 1 am sure there is no word 
or deed of mine that can have stirred his ire against me. It is folly and 
weakness to be put out of humor by a single wolfish howl amidst these 
choruses of sweet congratulations. Look at the trees, the corn-fields, 
the children; listen to the birds; walk briskly on, whistle a cheerful 
air, and forget this slight rebuff of a poor man whom nobody loves.’ 

But in vain. A feeling of bitterness remained. A dull weight lay 
upon my heart. I turned and walked home; while a cloud seemed to 
have settled over all the beautiful landscape. ‘Well then, as a last resort, 
let me sit down in my quiet study ; lock the door against all the world, 
surround myself with the moral presence of those worthies of other 
days who have ministered to my dejection a thousand times, and wrapt 
my soul in a peaceful world, far away from the petty troubles of the 
present scene; here let me sit down and write this annoyance away, by 
writing myself into a better and wiser mood. 

It is evident that few persons are accustomed to reflect upon the 
importance of attention to the common civilities of life with that seri- 
ousness which the subject deserves; or to feel how much of human 
happiness depends upon the manner in which the courtesies of our daily 
intercourse are discharged. Or I should rather say, that very few 
cherish toward their fellow-creatures that real interest and brotherly 
kindness, which would cause them to attend to these matters, even 
without express reflection and purposed self-discipline. 

Better salutatory phrases and better signs for expressing all that men 
ought to feel toward each other could not be invented than those which 
are already in use. The inclination of the head, the pressure of the 
hand, the more tender embrace of kindred and intimate friends, and the 
vocabulary of civilities and good will, are enough; are full of significance; 
are all that we could desire, to sweeten, harmonize and adorn social 
intercourse. All that is needed in order that they may accomplish their 
beautiful and beneficent purpose is, that a new and liberal supply of 
‘genuine emotion should be infused into them; that they should be 
redeemed from the character of being mere compliments, matters of 
policy and show, forms and formulas of polished society; that they 
should be no more regarded as having their foundation in the arbitrary 
appointment of fashion and etiquette, but as springing out of the very 
nature of man; not as accomplishments to be learned of the dancing- 
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master and in courts, but as solid personal graces, to be cultivated 
from a sense of duty, and as the beautiful fruits of brotherly love ; and 
that they should least of all be looked upon as common-place and 
indifferent matters, but rather as being full of importance; signs of 
what is due of deference, respect and love between man and man; 
essential to the harmony and happiness of social life. 

There is a beautiful significance in the salutatory phrases and cus- 
toms of almost every nation, especially of those of the oriental family. 
They plainly indicate that the rules of true politeness are written by the 
finger of God upon the human heart. They prove that the sentiment 
of respect for man is an original element of our nature. ‘They express 
exactly what all ought-to feel in their intercourse with one another ; 
though as used by sophisticated characters and in an artificial state of 
society they come to mean much more than he who employs them 
intends to express. ‘The Hebrew salutation, ‘The Lord be with you,’ 
and the customary response, ‘ The Lord bless you ;’ The Turkish, ‘ ‘May 
God be gracious to you,’ and the answer, ‘ May God be with you;’ 
the Arabian, accompanied with the emphatic gesture of the hand upon 
the heart, ‘Peace be with you,’ andthe rejoinder, ‘ With you be peace ; 
when they were for the first time used by fresh and true natures, repre- 
sented as nearly as language and gesture could portray the genuine 
feelings of friends and brethren ; and at the same time had a reverential 
regard to the Deity ; acknowledging him as the author of all good, and 
recognizing him as listening with a benignant ear to the mutual inter- 
cessions of his children. And in like manner our English ‘ How do 
ye?’ was at first an earnest and tender inquiry, w hose interested 
author willingly tarried for a precise reply. The hand was not extended 
to grasp a neighbor’ s except the heart went with it. And the parting 
valediction, ‘Good by,’ God be with you, or good bide you, took not 
the form of a prayer without a simultaneous spiritual intercession. 

Moreover, these kindly and emphatic greetings are not only the dic- 
tate of.nature, but also of our benevolent religion. Indeed it is the 
spirit of christianity alone which gives a clear interpretation of the 
common civilities of life, and an essential dignity and value to the small 
charities of social intercourse. For this it is which throws a strong 
and full light upon the worth of the individual soul; teaching us to 
look through all the external distinctions which separate man from man ; 
to forget the worldly-magnified differences of cultivation, station and 
wealth, and to regard every human being, no matter what his garb or 
his complexion, or how rude soever his manners and his speech, as a 
child of God, a fellow traveller to eternity, a brother; entitled to a full 
share of the sympathy and attention of all who compose the great family 
of mankind. 

When I look at Jesus himself, in his intercourse with individuals and 
families; picture to myself Ais demeanor, and consider the sense of all 
his precepts of conduct and feeling as they apply to social intercourse ; 
when I call to mind the manner of Paul in his memorable letters ; how 
careful he always was to communicate friendly salutations and affection- 
ate messages to all and each of his friends; filling up a large space, 
even when writing upon the gravest subjects, with an enumeration of 
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the names of whole households to whom he desired his kind remem- 
brances ; when I observe the spirit and example of these great masters 
of christian ethics, | cannot ask for a more convincing and beautiful 
evidence that our celestial faith is instinct with the very spirit of cour- 
tesy and politeness, and tends no less to give sweetness and grace to the 
ordinary civilities of social intercourse, than to sanctify the moral nature 
and elevate the soul to the disposition of the angels. 

But nothing can make me feel so deeply the importance and excellent 
uses of heart-felt salutations and valedictions, as the remembrance of 
their inimitable exemplification in the manners of my oldest friend and 
class-mate, Doctor H. I feel the inspiriting influence of his smile while 
I write his name. Thank Heaven, that my pen has at length conjured 
up his image ! —that the necromancy of writing has brought him before 
me, with a potent medicine in that warm right hand to cure the malady 
of humor contracted in this morning’s stroll! Now, gruff Major of the 
scornful brow! your chilling shadow passes off from my heart. I would 
laugh at a hundred gruff majors with Doctor H. in my eye. A thousand 
misanthropes, scowling in a mass upon their soft, mellow-hearted pastor, 
should not cast me down, if only his beaming face could look upon me 
as it does at this instant. Who never saw him has yet to see the most 
perfect image God has set up, in this generation, of a whole-hearted 
man. How much significance and kindness are manifested in his nod 
and smile of recognition! How much emphasis in the pressure of his 
hand! How much genuine affection and interest in his kind inquiries 
and good wishes for you and yours! What an atmosphere of ease and 
happiness is irresistibly diffused from about him! How instantly and 
delightfully does every one whom he meets feel that he is in the presence 
of a sympathizing brother! ‘The man does not live whose nature is so 
peculiar that it could find any antagonism in his. How gently are the 
channels of your own best and sweetest emotions unstopped at his 
touch! How pleasant are the gates and walls of his dwelling! How 
graceful and lovely is his pathway in the streets! And yet all the 
while he says nothing more, and does nothing different from almost 
any other well-bred man that you meet. But then he says and does 
nothing of course; nothing of formality and ceremony ; but every thing 
of the heart and of a redundant good will. 

Who can calculate how much real uneasiness and misery that gruff 
Major will produce in our little town to-day, as he goes out to his 
business or his pleasure, careless, neglectful, haughty to all whom he 
meets in the streets! For myself, if God give me grace to do no more 
good in any single day of my life than merely to walk forth and smile, 
and speak kindly and nod sympathetically and heedfully upon every 
acquaintance I may chance to meet, this at least I will do faithfully 
and of the heart; and then I am sure that I can rest upon my nightly 
couch or my last pillow and feel that I have not lived in vain. 

We are all fellow travellers for a few days in this vast time-chariot, 
the world; brothers and sisters, tabernacling for a little while under the 
same magnificent tent. We need each other’s least word of cheer, least 
passing look of kindness. Each has infinite need of sweet charities 
from all the rest, and each should task himself to render them abun- 
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dantly to all. And who can look out upon the emblems of nature that 
environ our journey and not perceive how pregnant they are with sug- 
gestions to brotherly love; while an invisible but close!y-drawn chain 
binds together each creature and image of the material world! The 
ocean lends to the clouds and the clouds repay to the springing fields. 
The stars reciprocate their light and keep time in their majestic dance ; 
the regal sun himself reaches down to greet and raise from the clod 
the humblest lily of the field; and the obscurest floweret in the valley 
unfolds its modest beauty to the ‘eye of day.’ The remotest and 
mightiest globe pays homage to the minutest pebble of the beach; and 
no existing thing is so mean as to be rejected from the embrace of the 
most gigantic member of the majestic company of the worlds. ‘Thus 
the heavens and the earth and the waters all read to us unceasingly 
their code of brotherly kindness, of true politeness and respectful inter- 
communion, with an eloquence and beauty that no Chesterfield can 
borrow or comprehend. 

But of what use are all these magnificent emblems to my unfortunate 
parishioner, who has cost me more heaviness of heart this morning 
than I am sure he could comprehend, if he were to read what I have 
been writing? Of the same use forsooth as the sermons and prayers 
of the last twenty years. Alas! for all our moralizing, say I, when only 
those feel it for whom it is not intended. But if preaching wo’n’t 
conquer my gruff Major, I have hit upon an instrument that shall. I 
will not have my morning walks imbittered, bright days clouded, and 
the happiness of half the town destroyed by that one hard man, without 
another attempt to mend his disposition. He shall have a meeting with 
the Doctor! Here in my study shall they come together! I will have 
them appointed on some committee with myself; I will protract the 
business ; I will multiply our sessions; if need be, I will carry on the 
artifice for years. And then, my redoubtable Major, we shall see — we 
shall see! God help his poor minister! You shall be something more 
of a saipt in your salutations before you make your bow to Death! 


MIND US. INSTINCT. 
Proup man alone, of all that lives Then might the ape be taught to swell 
In ocean, earth, or air, derives And feed the flame he loves so well; 
Light from his fellows: man alone Or India’s ant to shun the bank 
By tracing backward, marches on. Where all his van by millions sank. 
O’er all that has been, retrospects, | For Instinct is as one that sees 


And hence on all that is, reflects ; | The hour-hand trace its slow degrees, 
And where success or failure steers, | But ne’er can tell the time of day 
A beacon or a pharos rears. By such a circumscribed survey. 


Keen to one point, beyond it blind, But Man his firm foundation lays 

Could Instinct here compete with Mind,| On past experience, and surveys 

Some change had marked the spider’s | His sons advancing in their might, 
loom, Like Time, through darkness as through 

Bee’s fragrant cell, or beaver’s room. light! 
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I GazEep upon thee! Was it rigid Death 
That sate enthroned upon thine icy brow ? 
Ah no! methought I saw the living breath 
Of life expand thy heaving breast but now : 
He sleeps! Tread softly — wake him not! How bright 
These dreams of Heaven upon his spirit fall! 
They fold it slumbering ‘neath their wings of light, 
And bear it up to Heaven’s high festival — 
The festival of dreams — where spirits hold 
Their deep communings, when the seraph Sleep 
Spreads his encircling wings, and seeks to fold 
Earth to repose, and calm the hearts that weep. 


II. 


It was a fearful dream! Methought ye said 

That he, my boy, was of the earth no more ! 
That all the sentinels of life had fled, 

And that pale Death their portals guarded o’er. 
Ye deemed that I should weep; but not a tear 

Burst from the frozen founts where they were pent, 
Though dark foreboding thought and bitter fear 

Rushed to my heart, and bade my soul lament! 
He is not dead!— he sleeps! He could not die, 

So loved, so beautiful! If Death should bear 
His spirit hence, e’en to his native sky, 

My voice would pierce the inner temples there! 


Itl. 


He is not dead! Ah! how my spirit mocks 
The vain delusion! Can I look on this, 
And doubt whose band each charméd vein now locks? 
I dare not claim what Death hath sealed as his! 
And thus I gave thee, Artuur, to the tomb, 
And saw the brow oft pillowed next my heart 
Laid down amid the dust and darkling gloom, 
To be, alas! too soon of dust a part! 
I saw them heap the earth about thy form, 
And press the light turf o’er thy peaceful breast, 
Then leave thee to the cold and brooding worm, 
As some young dove in a deserted nest. 


IV. 


I gazed: it was the autumn’s golden light 
That flung bright shadows o’er thy new-made home ; 
While through the trees that waved in colors bright, 
I heard the low sweet winds thy dirges moan! 
And there was One looked with me on that scene, 
Who bade me know our bitter loss thy gain: 
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But ah! his cheek was pale as thine, I ween, 

And from his eyes the hot tears fell like rain. 
That eve, while gazing on the midnight sky, 

One bright new star looked out from its lone sphere ; 
We knew no name to call the stranger by, 

So gave it thine, and deemed that thou wert near. 


Vv. 


The Autumn passed. How desolate was earth! 
How froze the lucid veins upon her brow ! 

While oft the spectre-winds now wandered forth 
Like unseen spirits, treading sad and slow ; 

Dark, hoary Winter came with piercing breath, 
And gave to Earth a passionless embrace : 

Ah me! ’t was as the lip of white-browed Death 
Had kissed with fondness some beloved face : 

The dazzling snow-wreath garlanded thy tomb, 
While each pale star, effulgent as the day, 

Led forth its glittering beams amid the gloom, 
And dimpled Earth, where this white splendor lay. 


IV. 

I left thee ; wooed to that rich southern clime 

Where glows the orange and where blooms the rose ; 
The land of passion, where the brow of Time 

Dims not, but with renewéd splendor glows ; 
The joyous Spring on her triumphal car 

Rode through the land in beauty and in light, 
And on the young south wind flung wide and far 

The odour of her flowers —her spirit’s young delight ! 
I rested not, though all was bright and green, 

For still | heard thy gentle voice’s moan ; 
My spirit leaped the darkling space between, 

And knelt, all breathless, by thy twilight home ! 


Vil. 


One year hath flown — one little circling year, 

A dim, faint shadow of the wing of Time ; 
Nor hath mine eye forgot the secret tear, 

Or heart to weave the sad and mournful rhyme : 
I stand beside thee ; and I quickly trace 

The loving hand that hath been busy here : 
Who gave such beauty to thy dwelling-place, 

And bade the fresh green grass wave lightly there ? 
My heart is full, nor can I say farewell, 

E’en to thy gentle shade, O spirit bright! 
Without one prayer for him who wove the spell 

Of loveliness, where all was rayless night. 


Vill. 


Not unremembered then thy narrow home, 
Within the city of the voiceless dead ; 
For hither oft a kindred form would roam, 
And place fresh turf above thy fair young head. 
I stand beside thee !—and again the dreams 
Of olden time rise up before my view, 

And lulling sounds, like to the voice of streams, 
Float o’er my soul, soft as the morning dew ! 
Could prayers or tears of mine but win thee now 

From thy high walk around the starry thrones, 
So selfish this, my tears would cease to flow, 
My voice refuse to falter forth the tones. 
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FLEANCE: A DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COUNTRY DOCTOR.’ 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘Mercirut Heavens! how the guns boom! Every report tells of 
destruction and death. ‘The bombardment has commenced; and if 
the enemy take the town, their next step will be here; and if disposed 
to be unmerciful,’ exclaimed the youth, pausing and ‘looking tearfully 
at the couch of his dying mother, ‘ what will become of us, already too 
much afflicted? ‘There! again and again! How the panes rattle, 
and the whole house is jarred! ‘Those cruel sounds will- disturb her 
slumbers after the restless night. Draw the curtains closer around her, 
Mary. But I suppose it will be all in vain.’ And the youth bent his 
head to the pillow, and kissed his mother’s brow. 

An aged woman sat in an antique chair by the bed-side. She was 
tall and “stately. A certain bloom which must have been very bright 
upon her young cheeks had never faded away, and there was that 
serene composure and grace in her mien which make up a beautiful, 
admired old age. Hers was a serenity springing not from the perpetual 
absence of sorrow, or from having ever dwelt in some vale of quiet 
loveliness, but from an energy which had risen triumphant over the 
most poignant griefs, and a “cheering faith which looked beyond the 
grave. ‘My child,’ said she, clasping the hand of the agitated boy, 
‘never let despair fasten on so young a heart. If you tremble and weep 
on the first threshold of life, how can you breast the mighty griefs and 
conflicts of the world? Learn even thus early in the hour of darkness 
to hope for the glimmerings of light. ‘Though your father be dead in 
his country’s cause, and she, poor sufferer! your only parent on earth, 
in God’s good pleasure may soon die, learn to look up with me, and to 
say confidingly, ‘Our Farner wo art in Heaven!’ 

Tears and smiles gleamed at that same moment from the uplifted 
eyes of the aged woman, and she looked as if she had caught the very 
spirit which makes the anzels happy. And then with a fine eloquence, 
which consisted rather in aspect and expression, and in the mournful 
scene, than in any words which can be committed to our page, she pro- 
ceeded, holding the boy’s hand still in her own: ‘Let God be your 
refuge from this time, my son; and whenever troubles come you shall 
not flee to him in vain. You shall be shielded from those which are 
too heavy to be borne, by the merciful hand of Him who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, and you shall go forth to battle with the world 
with a strength not your own. Look at me, Fleance. Am not I 
three-score years old and ten, and have I ever despaired? I have seen 
nearly all who were dear to me and who set out with me in the journey 
of life one by one fall away from my side, until I am left almost alone 
and unsupported except by Him. I have beheld my fondest hopes all 
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perish, and I live but to acknowledge God’s goodness, and to enjoy 
his benefits, and yield a willing submission to his providences; and 
cheerfully will I abide, while I have one to love in the world, and while 
with these feeble arms I can sustain one drooping head. Listen to me, 
Fléance, and let me say now what I may not have so good an opportu- 
nity again of saying. Should your mother die ' 

The boy looked up and trembled as with an ague. ‘Say not so!’ 
said he. ‘It cannot be; at least not yet-—not yet! She has been 
better for a week past.’ 

‘ All things are possible with God, my son ; let us ever hope the best. 
But whenever such an event may come, you will be left alone to guard 
your sister; she is your only one. I need not implore you to cherish 
and defend her. Your own kind heart prompts you to do all. that. 
But should I too die, and the aged must expect to die soon, there are 
truths which you must diligently instil into her young mind, and teach 
her to read that blessed Book which my poor dim eyes would have 
delighted to teach before they were closed for ever.’ 

The boy’s countenance sparkled with an unwonted intelligence, and 
stretching forth his hand involuntarily to that sacred Book which lay 
near, silently indicated by his looks a promise which carried with it 
the force and solemnity of an oath. Then dashing the tears from his 
eyes he ran to seek his young sister in the garden, whither she had just 
gone. She was playing among the flowers, wildly beautiful as they. 
Taking her by the hand he led her back into the melancholy apart- 
ment from which she had escaped, and made her contemplate the faded 
form of her parent. ‘She is her mother’s image,’ whispered the aged 
woman, ‘her image to the very life. ‘The same speaking lineaments, 
the same auburn ringlets, the same soft large eyes.’ 

The child gazed about her unconsciously, awed into silence, but 
unable to appreciate the emotions which agitated their hearts. With 
the exception of the dreadful sound of the distant cannon, and the 
ticking of a watch, and the hard respiration of the sleeper, a hushed 
stillness prevailed. At last some women who were neighbors came 
into the room to inquire how the sick person did. They looked omi- 
nously at her, whispered among themselves, and then shook their heads. 
‘I have just been told,’ said one, ‘of a remedy which has done wonders 
in consumption.’ 

‘Consumption!’ exclaimed the youth, looking up in consternation, 
and struck with the matter-of-fact air of the speaker. ‘The dame went 
on to say: 

‘The tea of liverwort has been known to cure the most desperate 
cases, if one can put any faith in what is told one. It is true our poor 
neighbor was not so far gone as this dear lady, but he was wonderfully 
ill. No one would have believed that he could live a month. He was 
wasted away to a shadow. He had hectic fever, night-sweats, and a 
cough that was painful to listen to; and he was getting worse, until some 
one told him to take the tea of liverwort, and he did so night and 
morning, and now he is a hale man, and ascribes his life to it. Depend 
upon it, it is a great remedy in consumption.’ 

‘Liverwort!’ exclaimed the boy, starting from his seat with eager 
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pleasure; ‘then I know where it may be found, and I will go instantly 
to obtain it. It grows in the woods where Mary and I used to gather 
wild strawberries in June. Spare me a little while, grand-mother. The 
sun is three hours high, and I will gather a goodly parcel before: he 
goes down.’ 

‘Do not stay long, my love. Do not be absent after night-fall.’ 

The youth went to the door, then came back a moment, drew the 
curtains of the bed, and looked upon his mother’s face. It was calm 
and peaceful, but the cheeks how sunken! At times a transient smile 
would flit over it, as if some pleasant image were suggested, or as if she 
were anticipating those happy scenes which could not be won without a 
struggle—the last struggle of death. He gazed long and ardently ; 
then he took a little basket upon his arm and went out. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 


As he left the cottage (it was the cottage where he had been born) 
he murmured to himself, as he cast a hasty glance about its portals, that 
all things wore an air of neglect. The vines wandered about wildly, 
the rose-trees drooped to the earth, and seemed to lament the hand 
which had ceased to care for them of late. Neatness and trim embel- 
lishments speak of life and taste and happiness and hope. But 
around the household where Death hovers and threatens to be present 
with his dark wing, flowers and all that is beautiful in the fields as 
well as the blue skies above them are nugatory and vain. The time 
may indeed come again when we may merrily keep tune with the birds 
of spring-time, or with the reaper as he binds the sheaves of harvest ; 
but we have no heart to enjoy the bloom or to gather the flowers which 
spring up in the valley of tears. Nevertheless, the youth stretched 
forth his hand instinctively, and grasping a handful of half-blown roses 
which grew from a single stalk, placed them in the crown of his hat as 
he hastened forth upon his filial errand. He took a solitary path which 
led to the neighboring woods. He had just turned an angle of it, 
when a young woman met him from a near cottage. She might have 
been a year older than himself, and he stopped to converse with her a 
moment; and the conversation was with the easy familiarity of those 
who from their childhood had been friends. ‘The good news has 
already reached us,’ said she, brightening in all her features ; ‘ the enemy 
have been repulsed.’ 

‘The enemy!’ exclaimed the youth, reflecting back the same sud- 
den joy, and holding the girl’s hand; ‘I seem at this moment to have 
none upon earth.’ 

A crimson hue flashed over her cheeks and then receded as sud- 
denly. A winning story had been told without words. Minutes 
winged their flight; but hours would have seemed as minutes. At 
last the youth reproached himself for tarrying so long, and hurried on 
without revealing to her his errand. He could not help glancing back- 
ward once; he saw her retreating form, and smiled. She was one 
whom having once seen one might well look back upon, and by virtue 
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of that second glance the heart would take her image indelibly; and 
if she were never seen again, it would be an ERA in that HEART’s 
History. He walked with quicker step and with a better spirit. He 
felt happier than before. The gloom of external things had in a 
measure vanished, and they appeared in all their natural pleasantness 
and his heart swelled with a calm courage, and his destiny seemed more 
clear. Thus it is that a beautiful compensation is visible in God’s 
severe providence; and when one affection is blasted or buried, there 
springs up a newer, sweeter one, sometimes from its very grave. 

The youth went into the woods and began to search diligently and 
not without success for the plant which he had heard spoken of. He 
knew it by its pale flower, not unlike the violet. He pictured to him- 
self its healing qualities, and he put the plants into the little. basket 
with a firm confidence that they might bring back the hue of health to 
his mother’s cheek and happiness to his home. And certainly a sim- 
pler cause than a slender flower has sometimes been sufficient to avert 
the shafts of death. He was very happy in this occupation, and labored 
until his back was weary, when perceiving that the sun was nearly 
down, and remembering his promise, he directed his footsteps toward 
home. He had proceeded a short distance, when he stopped to refresh 
the plants at a pure spring which bubbled up on the edge of the wood. 

As he was engaged in this way, reclining idly on the turf, he was 
attracted by a sudden noise, and looking behind him saw four men of 
a rude aspect, who were unknown to him. He was not alarmed, except 
at the suddenness of their presence, apprehending nothing. But in an 
instant, before he could make any resistance or utter any cry, his mouth 
was closed, his arms were tightly pinioned, and he was dragged by a 
lonely path down to the water’s edge. The ruffians then placed him 
in a boat which lay ready, manned the oars, and pulled rapidly from the 
shore. ‘Twilight concealed the deed. 
press-gang. 


~ 


He had been hurried ‘aw ay bya 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Wuewn the evening was far advanced, and he did not return home, 
surprise and alarm seized on the unhappy household. What ulterior 
object could have detained him? He was too well acquainted with the 
thoroughfares to have lost his path in the woods or ignorantly to have 
strayed to a distance. ‘The neighboring people were kind, and partici- 
pated in the apprehension. ‘They took lanterns and commenced a 
vigilant search; but they saw nothing except the flare of the lights as 
they streamed over chasm and ravine and rivulet, relieving the intense 
darkness. ‘They stopped at intervals, making the woods ring with their 
shouts; the only response which they received was the echo of their 
own voices. The next day they renewed the search with the same 
success, but they found the basket filled with liverwort by the spring ; 
and unable to trace his footsteps, they returned, and said that he must 
have strayed to the river and been drowned. 


The night which came on was indeed gloomy in the chamber of the 
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dying. A storm which had been long brewing burst upon the earth 
with relentless fury. ‘The large, heavy drops dashed against the panes of 
glass, and the heavens were incessantly lit up with sharp lightning. 
If the wanderer indeed lived and was in the woods, which at that time 
were thick and inextricable, and extended for many miles in that 
vicinity, what but divine power could preserve him without food or 
shelter through the inclement night! A child had been once bewil- 
dered in these same woods, and they were unable to discover its hiding- 
place, though sometimes near enough to listen to its feeble cries, until 
at last it was found by chance on a winter’s day, lying on the ground, 
with berries in its hand, naked and starved and frozen. 

The aged woman sat by the bed-side rocking to and fro, or with her 
head bent down upon her hands in agony. But her spirit was absorbed 
in prayer to the Father who ordereth all things in his providence; and 
pausing not to inquire why the innocent were afflicted, or to deprecate 
His rod, she begged only for sustenance, and that all things might work 
together for good. And it is the prayer of such which bringeth peace 
to the spirit, and causeth it to be lifted heavenward above the vapors of 
the low earth, as the fragile plant beaten down with storms looks up to 
salute the sun-god. When she arose from the conflict she exhibited 
the same serene composure which had so long glowed upon her visage, 
as if it came from some perpetual source. Yet not unconsonant, a tear 
of pure pity stole from her eye. She noticed the small basket con- 
taining the healing plants, remembering by whose hand they had been 
plucked, and resolving to try their virtue, singled out a few, and placed 
them over the fire to be boiled. But the last tribute of an affection so 
touchingly bestowed was vain. The sick woman arousing, demanded 
impatiently her absent son. They invented some tale, which little 
satisfied her mind, that he had gone to a distance to obtain efficacious 
medicines, and would soon return. 

The storm howled without. At midnight, when the taper burned 
dimly on the hearth, and the little Mary slept in her couch as soundly and 
as sweetly as if there were no troubles either within or without, and 
only the watchers were up, a flash, a crash, blinding, appalling, burst on 
the very roof, and a sulphureous vapor filled the house ; and rising above 
the winds and pelting rain without, a cry struck upon the startled ear, 
‘Fire, rire, Fire!’ The alarm spread far and wide, and a crowd 
assembled, gazing astonished at the rare spectacle. The flames spread 
upward and burst out in every quarter, and whirled round, and irre- 
trievably wrapt the whole house; and in the deep confusion, forth from 
the crackling rafters and the ashes of a once happy home a litter was 
hastily borne to the nearest house which offered shelter; and there 
many steps were passing in and out, and strange faces gazed on the 
dying. 

It was a scene of wonder, confusion, terror. No master-spirit 
directed the agitated people; and on the first moment when the 
houseless family could reflect with calmness, they discovered that the 
little Mary was missing. Painful suspense reigned in their bosoms, and 
a messenger hastened to bring tidings; but at that moment a rough 
kind rustic brought in the frightened child, and she clung trembling 
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to the neck of her old relative. An ejaculation, a burst of thanksgiv- 
ing came from the lips of the latter. ‘Then she consigned the child to 
the arms of another, and turned to watch with attentive eye a fearful 
paroxysm of the mother. Merciful Heavens! one other such, and she 
would cease to live. But her spirit yet lingered a little around earth, 
although full plumed for heaven; and willing to impart with her lips the 
last kiss, and to breathe the last farewell, she murmured passionately, 
though with a faltering voice: ‘My son! my son!—WHERE IS MY 
son!’ 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


He was far away over the wide, wide sea. When he had been so 
ruthlessly torn from his home on the evening when he had gone forth on 
such a worthy errand, as secon as he had recovered a little from his 
surprise, he became conscious by the plashing of oars and the sound 
of the water on the keel that he was in the hands of sea-faring men; 
but whither borne or for what purpose he could form no conjecture. 
Not a word was exchanged among the ruffian gang, but they pulled 
hard at the oars, and toward the river’s mouth. In an hour or more 
they came under the dark shadows of a ship’s deck, and forcing the 
youth to ascend a steep ladder, instantly ushered him upon scenes 
which were to him those of a new life. When he knew that the sails 
were set, and felt himself borne swiftly away, he could not tell whither, 
he supplicated and wept in agony, surprise, and rage. It was all 
futile. The breeze blew freshly, and when the morning dawned he 
was far from the home of his childhood and from the friends of his 
youth. As he looked in the direction of the dim shores, and endeavored 
to recall the events of the night, he could hardly trust the evidence of 
his senses as to what had really happened, for all appeared like a 
dream. As however the full reality burst upon his mind, he was ready 
to die with the most violent paroxysms of grief. 

Days passed over him, and he learned to submit to the hard neces- 
sity of such a cruel bondage, yielding a silent, sullen obedience, and 
jeered at by the rude companions of his life. He went mechanically 
about his allotted tasks, wrapt in a sort of oblivion, except when a 
memory of the past flashing over his mind drove him to the very brink 
of madness. One day he had ascended to the mast-head, and as far as 
his eye could reach looked over the vast magnificent sea. It was 
calm and silent, and not a sail was to be descried over all the boundless 
expanse. Weary and sick at heart, he sought for some token of his 
childhood’s home; and as he drew forth the withered roses whose 
fragrance was not all gone, by them he pledged himself that he never 
would forget his lost friends. ‘Then the circumstances of his departure 
recurring to him, and how he had been robbed of his mother’s parting 
blessing, and that he might never return to his native village again, 
but for the intervention of some good genius, he would have leaped 
into the sea. As he lay in his hammock, and ventured to reflect at all, 
the same madness and despair possessed him; and in a transport he 
stretched forth his hand to grasp an instrument of death, and his heart 
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encouraged him to commit the great crime; but a torrent of tears com- 
ing instantly to his relief removed the weight which oppressed him; and 
remembering at that moment the admonitions last given by one whom 
he had loved, and whom he never expected to behold again, he lifted 
up his swollen eyes and exclaimed, ‘Our FarHer wuo ArT IN 
HEAVEN!’ 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Tuen he fell into a tranquil repose. Wandering back to the 
untroubled scenes of his life, he was on the firm land, listening to the 
song of the birds, and to the murmuring of streams, and to the music of 
his native fields. The errand on which he had gone had proved suc- 
cessful, and there was a magical virtue in the plants he had gath- 
ered, which had restored the lost bloom to his mother’s cheeks; and 
he saw one radiant with beauty, whose love could never change, but 
was reserved for him to make his life happy. All this was a sweet 
dream. But it did not make the morning wretched which scattered its 
brief illusion, but imparted a firmer courage, and seemed a welcome 
assurance of that which was to be. Thus Hope like a sweet singer 
follows us wherever we go upon earth; and though she may not deceive 
our vigilant hours, she leads the unguarded mind gently captive in 
dreams. Once as the youth looked abroad from his station, with only 
the sea around him and the heaven above him, as the hart panteth for 
the water brooks so his soul desired the word of God. 

Nor was the wish which might have been considered a silent prayer 
unheard or ungranted. A comrade was committed solemnly to the 
deep. He obtained one relic found among his treasures, and on the 
title-page of the book was engraven ‘ Hoty Bisxe.’ Had he left his own 
home a willing wanderer, such would have been the last and best gift 
which with the kiss of parting affection would have been bestowed; and 
it is hard and it is perilous to go far, far away on the long weary jour- 
neys of adventure or ambition, without this only chart, to guide to a 
protected haven, or to bring back the erring footsteps to the paths of 
innocence and peace. Weary, dejected, spirit-stricken, the youth found 
golden promises and a certain solace in God’s Book. He made it his 
companion (for he found none other) at morning and at noon, and at 
midnight; in sunshine and in storm and in battle ; and it shared his 
safety; and when the ship struck a coral-reef, he swam with it in triumph 
to the desert shore. 

Years rolled over him, and the contact of the rude world had wrought 
its transforming influence on his character. He had armed his soul 
with a stern strength and resolution, and for the imbecility of youth he 
had exchanged the vigor and energy of manhood. During the long 
interval he had no tidings or missives from the home which he had 
never ceased to remember with tears and sadness. At last with emo- 
tions which cannot be defined (for so much of pain and doubt was 
mingled with a sense of pleasure) he found himself wafted toward the 
very haven whence he had set out. Here in terror and agony and 
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compulsion he had commenced his wanderings, and he could not tell 
what termination they might now have. He had found his country, but 
he knew not where to look for his home. 

Nevertheless with a bounding throb he leaped upon his native shore, 
and leaving the busy mart, directed his swift steps by a well-remembered 
path into the fields. The sun was sinking low in the sky, and the 
summer air was sweet; and instead of the rustling of cordage and the 
beating of waves he heard the evening carol of the birds. How sweet 
the transition from the dreary immensity of ocean to the verdant limits 
of fields and groves! Oh! who can know, save he whose heart has 
sprung toward the sea, and bounded like a bird in triumph over the 
waste of waters, what rapture it is to visit the land once more, to wit- 
ness the sweet round of the seasons, to behold the verdure of fields, the 
foliage of trees, and the beauty of flowers; to listen to the lowing of 
herds upon the hills, to the noisy gladness of the running rill, to the 
murmur of winds through the solemn groves, and to suspend the votive 
chaplet in the temple where he offers up his prayers! As he advanced 
upon his path, every step seemed to awaken'old images, and the whole 
train of associations which connects the present with the past; ever 
bringing before him some spot remembered by romantic reveries, plea- 
sant adventures, holiday rambles or fond partings; and familiar faces 
glanced by him without the well-known recognition of other years ; for 
he was unrevealed to all by reason of a changed aspect, and durst not 
make any inquiries, but chose to remain a little longer in suspense. 

Presently he knew by the dense monuments which were seen at a 
distance that he was approaching the village place of graves; and beyond 
it he saw through the trees the spire of a small church glittering in the 
last raysof the sun. Here slumbered the generations of those who were 
once the life of yonder hamlet. A path led transversely over the spot, 
and it was the daily thoroughfare of those who hoped, and many with a 
religious trust, at one day to partake of its quiet rest. When he 
approacked the spot sacred to the repose of those whom he had loved, 
he wavered and stood still, and averted his eyes and trembled. His 
boyish feelings returned and impetuously swayed his whole soul. As 
one who gazes upon a dark seal, and puts it away from him unbroken, 
and anticipates all, he hesitated to read the first intelligence from Home. 
When at last he looked toward the scene he saw an additional white 
stone, but only one, marking the place of another grave. Many reason- 
ings passed through his mind; he was in doubt and perplexity to whom 
it should belong. Bending over it by the dim light of day, he deci- 
phered the inscription. He was standing over his mother’s grave. He 
remained there a little while, and the tears which fell from his eyes were 
very silent. ‘Then he directed his steps to the cottage, and seeing 
nothing but a pile of stones and ashes, and some charred timbers, he 
sat down wearied on a large stone which used to be the old threshold. 

Two young women were drawing water from the well. It was one 
of ancient construction. An upright trunk of an old tree stood near 
the spring, and where its first branches had once jutted forth a hori- 
zontal beam was pivoted, loaded at one extremity, and so the water- 
buckets attached to the other were easily drawn up. He longed to taste 
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the waters; and rising from where he sat, and begging of them a little 
to alleviate his thirst, he found them sparkling and sweet as they were 
wont to be. Oh! many a time had he drunk of them and been 
refreshed, and many a time had he looked down upon them in boyhood 
to see his image, and many a time had he bathed his brow in them 
when weary, and many a time had he given them to the way-faring man 
who asked for them, and that too with a spirit which makes a cup of 
water doubly prized. And now, while he eagerly quaffed them again, 
his eyes acknowledged the matchless beauty of her who gave the boon; 
and as he restored the cup with no ungracious air, he inquired if those 
who once dwelt there with the exception of her who slumbered in the 
church-yard still lived, and they answered yes, and they pointed toa 
cottage dimly seen among the trees. 

When he turned away and left them, following the directions 
which had been given, they whispered eagerly together for a moment, 
and then one of them leaving her companion sought her own home, and 
wildly rushed into its doors; and when inquired of by those who could 
not comprehend her hurried air, she could only laugh and weep alter- 
nately. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Wuen the returned wanderer had followed the direction of the 
maidens, he came in a few moments to a secluded habitation, and 
hovered around it in the dusk of the evening, retreating frequently from 
the threshold, and not knowing how to make his presence known. At 
last he knocked gently at the door, and a voice which he should have 
recognized bade him enter. He obeyed the summons, and sat down as 
a stranger would in the house which afforded him a casual welcome ; 
but his heart told him that he had found a secure resting-place; whence, 
after so many storms, he need not depart again upon his troublesome 
journey. 

Ah! how like a pleasant picture was the scene which he beheld! 
The old clock telling the flight of time in the corner ; the old Bible lying 
open on the polished stand; an aged woman, blind and bent down by 
infirmities, listening attentively, while a beautiful child, whose ringlets 
fell away luxuriantly from her brow, read to her out of that book. ‘The 
guest composing himself, would have affected a short concealment, but 
unrestrained affection wears an ill disguise. For the aged woman arose 
when he spoke, and her sightless eyes appeared again to beam with 
pleasure; and as she took his hand in her own, she said that strange 
music greeted her ears, for the voice she listened to sounded marvel- 
lously like that of her boy. So as one detected in an unworthy act he 
confessed all, and joyfully wept in her embrace. Then she asked him 
whence he came, and he replied from over the sea. 

It takes few words and but a little time to tell the story whose plot 
and incidents and stirring events up to its denouement have filled up 
the weary interval of many years. And when we compute the total 
amount of all which we have done and suffered, how doth it dwindle 
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down to asmall reckoning. We toil and bustle, and struggle and labor 
through many a day — and one page suffices to declare the whole! How 
happily the moments flew beneath the humble roof in listening to the 
mutual story! And the youth found that prayers had never ceased to 
ascend for him from one faithful heart, and perchance they had reached 
Heaven, and were answered at the very moment when he would have 
despaired. Thus it is that one rushes in some passionate hour to the 
crisis of his fate, and trembles, while in another clime the taper burns 
in the obscure chamber, and the prayer goes up which lets loose the 
guardian angel to stay the guilty hand. 

Rumor, which is ever busy, flew over the little neighborhood, and 
groups of the aged and the young waited not for a better opportunity to 
gaze upon the lost found. Kindly intrusive, they mingled their tears, 
and embraces, and exclamations, and eager questions, with those of the 
small household, and could with difficulty believe the truth. ‘The young 
man. missed indeed the greeting of some who would have given him no 
less warm a welcome; for it is to be hoped that they had gone whither 
there is no such thing as partings. But he pressed alone, beneath the 
holy light of even, the hand which had given him the water to drink at 
the spring; and that night, beneath the trysting-willow, he kissed the 
brow which for so many waning moons had been gathering paleness. 

A year passed over from the date of these events, and then another 
aspect presented itself in the youth’s dream of life. The church- 
going bell sounded solemnly, and the long procession winding through 
the green lanes and alleys paused at the ready-made grave, and ashes 
were committed to ashes again, and dust to dust. We acknowledge the 
just debt of nature when the old depart, and brush away the tears 
which are as bright and sparkling as for the young, not to recur to them 
again. As well might we weep when the glorious sun sinks down in 
the sky at evening, or when any glowing light is quenched in darkness, 
or when flowers having finished their beautiful career drop their petals 
to the eatth, or when the leaves wither and die at autumn, or when the 
wheat-crop is mowed down by the sickle, golden and fully ripe. And 
it is better for them, after having smiled with those who have smiled and 
wept with those who have wept, and passed through all life’s checkered 
scenes and acquitted them of all its duties, and borne all its trials and 
heroically contended with its powers of evil, to lie down and sleep with 
patient waiting in the grave ! 

When the youth returned from paying the last tribute to the old, 
and passed by his native cottage, he saw it still in ruins, and resolved to 
rescue the place from long neglect. So ere long he ordered the rubbish 
to be cleared away, and a new cottage arose from the ashes, and became 
the abode of hospitality. And its precincts were as sweet and as 
verdant as ever, and the neglected plants took root and flourished again ; 
and bright faces gathered around the hearth; while, equal to any fortune, 
he who had been so severely schooled in the past learned not to despair 
of the future; but burying all his griefs and forgetting all his sorrows 
in the bosom of his young wire, he experienced once more, and with 
tears of gratitude, WHAT If IS TO BE HAPPY. 
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STANWS 2S. 


‘LOOK NOT THOU UPON THE WINE WHEW IT I8 RED.’ 





BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 





I. 


O sort sleep the hills in their sunny repose 

In the lands of the South, where the vine gaily grows ; 
And blithesome the hearts of the vintagers be 

In the grape-purpled vales of the isles of the sea! 


And fair is the wine when its splendor is poured 
From silver and gold round the festival beard, 

Where the magic of music awakes in its power, 
And wit gilds the fast-falling sands of the hour. 


Ill. 


Yet lift not the wine-cup, though pleasure may swim 
Mid the bubbles that flash round its roseate brim ; 
For dark in the depths of the fountains below 

Are the sirens that lurk by the vortex of wo! 


IV. 


They have lured the gay spirit of Childhood astray, 
While it dreamed not of wiles on its radiant way, 

And the soft cheek of Beauty they ’ve paled in its bloom, 
And quenched her bright eyes in the damps of the tomb! 


v. 


They have torn the live wreath from the brow of the Brave, 
And changed his proud heart to the heart of the slave ; 

And e’en the fair fame of the good and the just 

With the gray hairs of age they have trampled in dust. 


vi. 


Then lift not the wine-cup, though pleasure may swim 
Like an angel of light round its roseate brim ; 
For dark in the depths of the fountains below 
Are the sirens that lurk by the vortex of wo! 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Time’s telescope more wonderful appears 
E’en than his sythe, and deeper truths conveys ; 
His tube prospective lengthens days to years — 
Reversed, our years it shortens into days! 


Then ponder well the substance and the sum 

Of what, unscanned, a contradiction seems ; 
Valued aright, compared with time to come, 

Time past is but the wealth of him that dreams. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS LAKE. 


A SOUTHERN SEETCH: FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN: 





NUMBER TWO, 


Some time ago, when I sent you Mr. Epiror an account of that 
mysterious spring, T'He Waku wan, I promised as you will remember 
farther particulars of this wonderful land in which my lot is cast. In 
performance of that promise I think of nothing which will interest you 
more than our near neighbor Lake Jackson, which I shall prove to be 
as self-willed and unreasonable a body of water for a lake as the 
Whigs fancy they have proved its illustrious namesake to have been as 
a president and a man. 

Three years ago it was a beautiful sheet of water, extending north 
and south a distance of about seven miles, and varying in width from 
one to two. Its shores were uneven; sometimes rising abruptly to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, and sometimes running in a gentle slope 
from the water’s edge to a considerable distance ; but always they were 
beautiful. ‘The sturdy live oak was there, casting its branches out with 
perfect abandon ; looking as brave and free as the noble ship itself of 
which it some day will form a part. The grand magnolia was there, 
the monarch of the southern grove, to which the oak succumbs as the 
stout and serviceable yeoman bends to his slight but handsome and 
accomplished lord. ‘These with the countless other trees which this 
climate produces, tied together with festoons of wild vines, and draped 
with long gray moss, made its shores a resort for all who loved the beau- 
tiful in nature. Nor was art entirely wanting. At an early period after 
the occtpation of the country the neighboring planters, availing them- 
selves of the many beautiful situations which its banks presented, built 
their houses on the high bluffs that overlooked the lake, and culti- 
vated the grounds in falling gardens down to the water’s edge. Two 
at least of these establishments would in all respects compare favorably 
with many in older countries; and in hospitality and good cheer they 
are certainly no where to be surpassed. 

You have perceived that in all this description I have been speaking 
in the past tense; and you will ask, ‘Why adopt this mode of telling 
your story?’ You shall hear. 

Two years ago the dwellers on the lake were startled to observe a 
strong current setting from all directions toward one or two particular 
spots. ‘The waters were all greatly agitated, and strong eddies were 
observed to be working where the currents met. The level of the 
water rapidly subsided several feet, then suddenly remained stationary 
for a few hours, and then fell again as the same mysterious currents set 
in afresh from every side. This continued until the whole lake, with 
the exception of a few deep places here and there, was drained ; and 
the poor fishes and other swimming and crawling things that ‘do busi- 
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ness in great waters’ lay floundering in the mud, at the mercy of 
animals of the other element, chiefly men and hogs. But there were 
many who went there not for fish but to find out what had produced so 
great a revolution. ‘This they easily discovered. The strong currents 
had ploughed broad furrows in the sand, and following them they found 
their termination in deep chasms and crevices in the rocky bottom of 
the lake, but which were too narrow and irregular to be satisfactorily 
examined. 

Here then was the explanation: tired of the sunlight and glitter of 
this upper world, it had broken the crust and inundated Symmes’s hole ; 
or weary of the name it bore on earth, or disgusted with the injustice 
its namesake encountered among men, it had gone down to Radaman- 
thus and to Minos for their opinion. 

I was not there at the time, and cannot say for certain. It was some 
months after the event that I found time to ride out with one who once 
was a bold dragoon, but who now sleeps, alas! where he can never 
again hear his bugle’s call. A merry ride we had; but sad am I, poor 
G ! to think even of its joyousness, when I remember all that has 
happened to thee since. 

But for the ride. The Captain mounted on a vicious little black, 
and I upon a powerful and well-conditioned roan; and followed by a 
couple of attendants, we started for the runaway lake. Our intentions 
were chiefly scientific; but to be ready for every emergency we each 
of us shouldered a double-barrelled fowling-piece heavily loaded with 
buckshot, and had plenty more of the matériel stuffed in flasks in 
our pockets, or slung in pouches over our shoulders. 

The first view of the lake, as we emerged from the skirt of woods, 
was very fine—a vast sea of waving grass. Water could not have 
yielded more readily to the influences of the breeze than did the’ 
long and feathery herbage which spread for miles before us. Wave 
after wave rolled up grandly to the shores, making long sweeps and 
broad furrows where the wind played freely, and petted into dimples 
and eddies as they rounded the headlands, and were met by opposing 
currents. 

But we did not stand long to look. There was a stronger attraction 
in the clouds of game which from time to time were floating over the 
lake from one feeding-ground to another; and we plunged into the 
long grass, riding till we got within gunshot of the nearest pond, and 
then proceeding more cautiously on foot, that we might not alarm our 
quick-sighted prey. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the Captain, in a nervous whisper, ‘ what a fine 
chance! Why did you not shoot ?’ 

I gave him no cause, you may rest assured, for a second similar 
remark, for as he afterward laughingly said, ‘I let nothing escape my 
aim;’ impossible distances never daunted me; all I wanted was to see 
the bird, and bang went my gun, and away flew the shot, describing 
harmless parabolas in the air. The consequence was, that before my 
companion had done any thing my shot was all gone; and not caring 
to burn powder to no purpose, nor to shorten his sport by borrowing his 
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ammunition, I left the field and wandered off in search of the chasms of 
which I had heard so much. 

I soon came to one of the gullies which traverse the bed of the 
lake. It was perfectly dry, but it was easy to tell from the appearance 
of the sand which way the waters had run; and walking down an 
imperceptible slope, a few hundred paces brought me to a kind of basin, 
in the farther side of which I saw the subterraneous opening. I could 
make nothing of it. I might as well have tried to study the constitu- 
tion of the human brain by looking into the orifice of the external ear. 
For about a foot there was a stratum of sand mixed with a rich loam, 
but then came the rough and jagged edges of crumbling limestone ; 
and these were so irregular, and were so lapped one above another, that 
nothing more could be seen than six or seven feet below the surface. 

The irregular shape of this aperture suggested to my mind the reason 
why the waters, as I mentioned above, suddenly ceased to fow. The 
fish and rubbish of all kinds which were carried down might easily 
have choked up the entrance, and for a time at least have obstructed 
the passage altogether. But why the waters should run away at all, or 
where they ran to, I found nothing to help me decide; nor has any 
one whom I have asked been able to tell. It is the general opinion 
here that the lake has committed this same freak at least once before, 
although none of the present generation remember any thing about it. 
A stump of a pine tree, which must have taken at least forty years to 
grow, is found in one of the lowest parts of the bed of the lake; and 
it is not too much to argue from this circumstance, that for so long a 
period, a great while ago, the place was bare of water. Beside this, I 
have been told that some Indian pans were found near one of the 
chasms, as if it had in old times been a camping-ground or spring. 
But it is probable enough, without any proof except what is found in 
the nature of the strata of which this part of the earth is composed. 
After we got below the soil we came to a bed of ‘ rotten limestone,’ 
which goes down nobody knows how deep. We have tried to get 
through it once or twice, in the attempts we have made at Artesian 
wells; and at once at least in the capitol-yard we got down several 
hundred feet; but it was a hopeless undertaking. We broke our 
augers, and our wise legislators have to content themselves with 
surface water instead of drinking it fresh from the antipodes. 

Well, this vast body of limestone is nothing but a petrified honey- 
comb, and there are chambers enough in it to hold all the water that 
was ever drunk in by the deserts of Zahara: of course therefore the 
only thing that is necessary when we desire to empty our lakes is to 
cut a hole in the bottom, and they sink. This unsoundness in our 
physical construction had the effect of frightening from among us a 
worthy immigrant from either the Granite or the Key-stone state. 
Finding no spring in his immediate neighborhood, his first care after 

‘squatting’ on a desirable piece of the public domain, was to dig a 
well. He and his son John and his boy Jim in a few days got pretty 
well down into the bowels of the earth, and hoped that one day’s 
labor more would furnish them with a purer and cooler draught than 
they could get from the Branch, near half a mile away. Such were 
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their attempts at night; for they had heard the sound of water, and a 
few more strokes they were certain would cut the vein and bring its 
volume into their well. But to their dismay they found next morning 
that the bottom of their well had fallen out, and a heavy current was 
moving lazily along and gradually undermining the ground on which 
they stood. It did not take them long to harness up their oxen, to 
throw their skins and kettles into their carts, and to ‘be movin’.’ 
They were assured that hundreds of years might elapse before the 
earth would cave, but it was to no purpose; and [ should not be sur- 
prised to hear that they are planting corn and roasting potatoes very 
near the place from which they originally came. But I am running 
away from my lake. 

After satisfying my curiosity, I bethcught myself of returning to the 
gallant Captain, and as the sun was nearly down, of setting our faces 
homeward. But it is an old experience that the descent to Avernus is 
an easier thing than to retrace your steps, and my fate was classical. 
To follow my footsteps in the sand was an easy thing enough; but 
when I came to the place where I entered the gully, there was the 
‘opus’ and the ‘labor.’ All around me and two feet above me I saw 
interminable fields of grass; and my passage through had left no more 
trace than that of the birds I had been seeking had done upon the air. 
‘Whichever way I turned’ was grass; and to continue the burlesque 
upon the hero, who is quite @propos to subterraneous thoughts, I could 
have confessed ‘ myself am grass,’ if it would at all have helped me out 
of the difficulty. I travelled on, not knowing whether I was right or 
wrong, occasionally firing off my powder and shouting always until I 
was completely tired out; and then I laid down upon an arm-full of 
the said grass and rested. 

How long I should have remained there I do not know; but fortu- 
nately sportsmen came within hail, and in answer to my appeal, pointed 
out where the Captain and the horses were. I took the direction, and 
watching the sun, hurried to them. I had been going precisely wrong 
for more than a mile, and but for the sportsmen I should have been 
compelled to spend the night upon the lake. A short ride brought us 
to B , where we had a comfortable dinner by candle-light, and then 
a long dark ride carried two tired people home. The next day the 
servant brought to us, nicely cleaned, the brant the Captain had bagged ; 
but when I asked him for the snipe that I had shot, he declared they 
were only kildees! 

Between you and me, Mr. Eprror, Tom ate those snipe himself! 


. 
Tallahassee, (Florida, ) January, 1842. Yours, wi 








WISDOM: A LACONIC, 


Nor men nor days unborn, untold, 

Shall ever witness Wispom old ; 

For she alone, refreshed by time, 

Still marches onward to her prime ; 
Doomed, like the lines herself can teach, 
T’ approach it never — never reach. 


VOL. XIX. 21 
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ENGLAND’S MERRIER DAY. 


Come listen all who proudly speak our brave old English tongue, 
And all whom Witriam Suaxspere is a household god among ; 
Young giants of the western world, of goodly Saxon. strain, 

Dull doubters from the land of F rance, grave pilgrims from Almaigne : 
Ho! Merchant leave thy galleons, we sIl-tre sighted though they be, 
And dusky Labor cease ‘thy toil, and give an ear to me; 

Pale dame in splendid solitude, brown knitter in the sun, 

And merry damsel light of lip, yet coyly wooed and won; 

And stately maiden brideward bound, with dark imperial eye, 

And love-lorn girl with golden hair, and ever-fie quent sigh — 

Come each, come all, and gather round, and hearken to a 1 lay 

Of En gland’ s Court and Engla nd’s Queen i in England’s merrier day ! 


The summer sun looks brightly down from blue unclouded skies, 

O’er princely London gaily decked in maskers’ changeful guise ; 

For all around and every where is seen a gorgeous store 

Of glittering silver tissues, and silks embroidered o’er ; 

And every where and all around rare tapestry is seen, + 
With emblems and devices of flowers and branches green : 

The city gates are garlanded, the conduits run with wine, 

And banners kiss the wanton air along the lengthened line. 


The wealthy burgher treads the street with consequential pride, 
And in French hood and farthingale the matron walks beside ; 
The wild apprentice, club in hand, is laughing loud and long, 
The Euphuist with dainty phrase is mincing through the throng; 
The sinewy craftsman sallies forth, clad in his best array, 

The Temple student swaggers by, and quotes the newest play : 
The fierce Alsatian struggles up from dark and loathely lair, 

To mix once more with honest men, and breathe the purer air. 


And far and near the crowd appear, as wave on wave they come, 
To the music of the city bells, to trumpet-blast and drum ; 

A motley tide of human life, of ribald and of sage, 

From lisping child to sturdy "youth, from manhood to old age ; 
From all the wolds of Essex, from the fertile lands of Kent, 

The country squire and husbandman with earnest speed are bent ; 
And from old Surrey’s lofty hills they pour in thousands down, 
To swell the veins and arteries of famous London Town! 


From head to heel in buff and steel, with gonfalon and lance, 

A hundred horse from Charing-Cross with steady step advance ; 
Next ride three hundred gentlemen, the goodliest of our Isle, 
With flaunting plume and silken scarf, and velvet of three pile ; 
The lord and knight, all richly dight, of loyal heart and bold, 

The housings of whose matchless steeds are shining cloth of gold ; 
The ladies of high lineage, and in their midst is seen 

On a gentle milk-white palfrey our own right royal Queen ! 


Now bursts one loud heart-cheering shout from all th’ assembled throng, 
As if the mighty multitude spake with a single tongue : 
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‘Huzza! God bless our dear Queen Bess!’ uprose from Temple-Bar, 
And all the street, from strand to Fleet, caught up the loud huzza; 
St. Pauls repeats the welcome, and with a right good will 
It echoes and reéchoes from the May-pole on Cornhill ; 

It speaks in thunder from the Tower —in thunder and in fiames, 
And waves in silent gracefulness from all the ships of Thames ! 


Now spur me on! —the Queen has gone to where old Eltham’s pile 
Uprears its head and looks on Kent, the garden of our Isle. 

What ho! thou gray-haired seneschal, thy robes of office don, 

A courier nears with breathless speed the palace of King John; 
The soldier from the watch-tower a noble train hath spied, 

A noble train with tightened rein, and hitherward they ride ; 

And by her milk-white palfrey, and by her lofty mein, 

And by her regal bearing, full well he knows the Queen! 


Of tables groaning ‘neath the weight of ever-bounteous cheer, 

Of how was chased the livelong day the noble fallow deer; ; 
Of hawking sports by river side, by field or bosky dell, 

Of minstrel’s song and jongleur’s art, it skills not us to tell ; 

So pass we these, and shaking off sweet music’s dearer thrall, 
Tread with the chosen of the land the fair-proportioned hall : 

The roof with dainty carvings is quaintly fretted o’er, 

And storied arras hang around, and rushes strew the floor; 

The lattice pane with curious stain subdues the light of day, 
And tempers all within the hall with soft and doubtful ray. 


o 


Room for the Queen !’ and followed close by gentleman and dame, 
All towering in her pride of place, the gracious maiden came : 

The haughty Essex curls his lip, and scarce inclines his head, 
While Cecil bends his fawning knee, like courtier duly bred ; 

And Raleigh feigns to shade his eyes, as if so great a blaze 

Of glory round the presence shone, he feared to trust his gaze ; 
Whereon her Grace right coyly smiles, with most demure surprise, 
And all the woman at her heart glows in her sparkling eyes. 


But seeing Burleigh’s awful frown, a light laugh laughéd she, 

As thrice he shook his solemn sconce with owl-like gravity ; 

Then turning to Southampton, she bade him forth and seek 

His friend the poet-player, with whom she willed to speak : 

And all the court drew slowly back, and formed a glittering ring, 

And Wittiam Suaxsrere knelt before proud England’s woman-king! 
No pompous terror bound his brow, no azure braid his knee, 

And yet there never lived through time a mightier man than he ; 
From charnel bed upsprang the dead, his bidding to fulfil, 

And sprites of air as bond-slaves were obedient to his will. 


o 


Rise, Master SHakspere,’ said the Queen; ‘our play-mates sadly moan 
That thou should’st take their baser coin and stamp it as thine own ; 
Nay, answer not, for such a charge a worthy one we hold, 

Which by a cunning alchemy transmutes their lead to gold ; 

We do commend the loyal vein in which thy plays are writ, 

And marvel not our lieges find thou hast a proper wit ; 

For never saw we merrier knave than that same craven wight, 

The burly Sir John Falstaff, young Harry’s guardian knight; 

Could’st thou but set him wooing, man, rare sport methinks *t would prove ;’ 
And Suaxksrere said: ‘So please you, the portly Knight shall love.’ 
Retiring then, with fluent pen and joyful heart he strives, 

And henee the pleasant comedy of Windsor’s Merry Wives. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Che Attornev. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Earty the next morning there was a violent ring at the door of Miss 
Crawford’s house, and a Jetter was left for Lucy. It came from Phil- 
lips, informing her that he had seen Higgs, and was sure that she was 
mistaken in supposing the will to be a forgery ; and begging to see her, 
that he might tell her all he had heard. He would not come without 
her consent. And that was all. She read it through, folded it up, and 
placed it in her bosom. She knew that Phillips was deceived, and 
there seemed no hope left. 

‘ He has given out too!’ said she, in a low, broken voice. ‘ God 
help me! for George has no one left now but me.’ 

She went up to her own room, drew a chair to the table, and clasping 
her hands together, leaned her head upon them, and endeavored to 
think. ‘Thoughts came fast and troubled enough; but they gradually 
settled down into one strong and intense purpose, ‘that of seeking him 
out, wherever he might be; of bearing with every thing, and of never 
giving up till she found him. 

She rose up, took down her hat and shawl, and prepared to go out. 
She spent a few moments at her toilette ; added one or two ornaments 
which Wilkins had given her long before, and which she always wore. 
There was little indeed to arrange; for her well-worn dress, faded and 
mended in many places, and miserably thin for the season, showed that 
she was ene of the ‘very poor;’ and God knows they have little to do 
with ornament. But she remembered that Wilkins had once been proud 
of her beauty; and she was not willing to believe that that time had 
passed for ever. Whatever he had fancied or praised in happier hours, 
she thought of now: and Hope whispered that when he saw her he 
might think of old times, might ask her to come back to their snug old 
home, and say he regretted the past, and beg her to forgive and forget it. 
How her heart leaped at the thought! How the mild patient face 
beneath that old bonnet brightened! And as she stole down the stairs 
there was a smile on her cheek, and a feeling of happiness in her heart 
that seemed like the dawning of brighter days. She was a long way 
off from where they lived; but she hurried on. She felt stronger than 
she had been for weeks, and her step was lighter. If the thought of a 
chilling reception sometimes crossed her, she chased it away. If she 
could but see him; free him from the influence of that dreaded man, 
and know that he was safe; even then, if he drove her from him, she 
would lay her down amid her withered hopes, and die without a mur- 
mur, for there would be nothing left to live for; and perhaps when she 
was dead and in her grave, and out of his way, ‘he would think kindly 
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of her as he had once done; and although she would not know it or 
care for it then, still there was a sad pleasure in the thought. 

But Fate has a strange way of interfering with the plans of all. It 
takes its courses of mingled storm and sunshine ; thwarting the best 
devised projects ; blighting hopes; bringing happiness where all was 
despair; crushing bright hearts to the very dust; but onward, forever 
onward; never pausing, never resting; carrying plotting, scheming, 
restless, rebellious man in its giant arms. 

At the very time that Lucy was standing in her little room, thinking 
only of him, Wilkins was pacing up and down the walk in front of his 
house, in a mood which, had she seen it, would have scattered her day- 
dreams to the winds. Up and down that walk he went, casting fierce 
glances along the street, and muttering to himself.. So gaunt and thin 
had he become ; his beard long; his eyes sunken, and glowing like two 
globes of fire deep in his head; and his whole frame wasted, as if the 
spirit were too strong for the body, that his wife would scarcely have 
recognized him. 

Presently a cart drove around the corner and stopped in front of his 
house. Wilkins strode up to the man, and shaking his fist in his face, 
said : 

‘Is this what you call hurrying? I spoke to you more than an hour 
ago; and didn’t you say you’d come right off?’ 

The man looked at him for some time, as if in doubt what to make 
of him; then he took off his cap, drew out a cotton handkerchief, 
wiped his face very hard, after which he rolled the handkerchief in a 
ball, flung it back in his cap, put his cap on by a dexterous jerk at its 
leathern front, and muttered something about his horse not being fed, 
and he had waited for that.’ 

‘ D —n you and your horse too!’ muttered Wilkins; ‘nobody ’s in a 
hurry now but me — nobody but me; and every thing is driving, push- 
ing, tearing at me all at once. Come on now, will you? said he to 
the carter, who having jumped off his cart, stood staring at him, and 
wondering what sort of a customer he had picked up. ‘Jam your 
wheel against the curb-stone, so as to load without trouble. ‘There; 
now come along.’ 

He turned to the house, followed by the man, half sullen and half 
intimidated at his savage temper. Wilkins walked straight to the door 
of his room; and finding it locked, without uttering a single word or 
searching for the key, dashed it open with his foot. He thrust his hands 
in his pockets, strode to the middle of the room, and seating himself on 
the table, commenced gazing about him, whistling, and swinging his 
feet to and fro, without ‘speaking. The cartman stopped just inside of 
the door, waiting for orders. ‘What am I to take?’ he at length 
inquired. 

Wilkins looked at him as if he had forgotten he was there, and won- 
dered what he wanted. Then he sprang across the room, seized a chair 
and flung it violently down in front of him. 

‘Take that — and that —and that!’ shouted he, dragging forward 
article after article, and crowding them toward him as if he would 


have pushed them over his very body. ‘There ’s your work. Be about 
it, will you?’ 
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The man seized the things, and hurried them into the street, glad to 
get out of the room. He went out and came back several times, until 
he had taken all that had been pointed out. Then he paused, and asked 
what was to go next. 

‘Every thing! everything!’ exclaimed Wilkins. ‘I’ll make a home 
for her; a home such as those have who pray to God night and day to 
kill them! ‘Take every thing ; beds, table, chairs—all. Don’t leave a 
stick or a rag, or a coal of fire to keep her from freezing.’ 

The cart-man dragged the heavy table across the floor. 

‘Out with it!’ shouted Wilkins, pushing it along. ‘ You’re as weak 
as a child.’ 

He shoved it into the entry, and then returned to the room. The 
cup-board happened to catch his eye, and he jerked the doors violently 
open. A bottle half full of brandy stood on the shelf. He took it 
down, emptied its contents into a cup, and drank them off as if they 
had been water. 

‘Brandy’s nothing, now-a-days. All here,’ said he, thumping his 
fist against his breast, ‘is so hot and burning, that every thing feels 
cool now. What!’ cried he, seeing the man again entering the room, 
‘you want more, do you?) More—always more! 'That’s right — that’s 
right!’ 

The liquor seemed to have maddened him. He sprang on the bed; 
dragged it to the floor; dashed with it into the street, and flung it on 
the cart. He muttered as he went, ‘that if she did come back, she 
should find an empty house ;’ and as he thought of that, he laughed and 
shouted and swore, rushing around the room, seizing different mova- 
bles, and casting them into the street; nor did he desist until not a 
thing was left. "The cartman shrank from his sav age eye; for of all the 
men he had ever dealt with, Wilkins was the most ungovernable. He 
obeyed every gesture, and did not pause until there was nothing more 
to be done. 

‘'There—now go!’ said Wilkins. ‘Take them away: sell them 
for whatever they ’ll bring —no matter what; and fetch the money 
where I told you.’ 

The man went out of the room, mounted his cart, and drove off. 
Wilkins stood at the window watching him until he turned a corner, 
and then he went round the room, examining every part of it, cup- 
boards, fire-place, window-sills, even the walls, to see if any thing was 
left; but the harpies of the law could not have swept cleaner. 

‘ Now let her come!’ said he, exultingly. ‘ All’s ready for her. Let 
her come, I say; and she’ll find her home what she wanted to make 
mine. Ha! ha! She would run away, would she! Ha! ha! ha!’ 
And he paced up and down the apartment, waving his hands over his 
head with a kind of fiendish glee, and laughing until the room rang 
again. After a while, he leaned carelessly against the walls, and said 
in a musing tone: 

‘Nothing left! nothing left! I’ve done my work well! All empty! 
all empty!’ He kept repeating these words at longer and longer 
intervals, until gradually and almost imperceptibly a change came over 
his countenance. It grew stern, and more dark and gloomy, as he said: 
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It ’ll be a long time before I see you 
T feel sad at leaving you, for I feel like a ship without an 
anchor. God knows where 1’m going now! I’m cut adrift, and am 
floating on to where all seems black. Well, you are not what you 
used to be when she was here — and we had plenty — and she loved 
me. She did love me, poor Lucy! God bless her! And I—I loved 
her! But she went off — yes, she went off !— she went off!’ 

He kept muttering these words to himself, and gazing vacantly about 
him, and at last he sauntered into the street and strolled off. 

How little a space there is between sorrow and joy! How our very 
fate depends on the turning of astraw! Had Wilkins remained in that 
room but five minutes longer what a change might have taken place in 
his lot! For not that time had elapsed, when there was a knock at the 
door, so faint and trembling that it seemed scarcely to touch it. It 
came again and again. ‘The door opened, and a face, pale and thin 
but exceedingly beautiful, looked in, and gazed timidly about the 
deserted room. Then a female entered hesitatingly, as if she feared a 
rough welcome; and Lucy found herself once more in what had been 
her home. And this was the end of all her dreams! Here her hopes 


crumbled to dust. She had nerved herself to encounter every thing but 


this; cold looks, hard words, even ill usage; but not this desolation. 


The room appeared to have grown time-worn and ruined, even in a 
day. It looked as if years had passed over it since she was there last. 
The windows were dim and dust-covered, and the hearth black and 
cold, as if there had been no fire there for months. Now that their 
common home was gone, a gulf seemed to have started up between her 
and her husband which separated them for ever. All that had ever passed 
in that room sprang up in her mind as vividly as if it were even now 
before her. It was one of those waking dreams, so full of sadness, in 
which the voice of the past comes sighing in the ear, conjuring up 
phantoms of scenes and things long forgotten, and touching chords in 
the human heart that seemed ‘unstrung for ever. ‘Things which she had 
never heeded she thought of now. She recollected the position of each 
article in the room. Here had stood the table — there the old broken 
chair — there an old chest. They were mere pieces of furniture, 
miserable and old; yet they were part of her home; and it made her 
very sad to think that they were gone. She recollected the many happy 


hours she had spent in that room; their many wants too, as they became 


poor; how she had concealed them from her husband; how he had 
scolded her for it; and at the same time caught her to his bosom and 
called her his dear little wife. How cheerful the old room was then! 
and how gay he was! and how merrily he used to laugh at its inconve- 
niences, and say it was a poor place, but they would have a better some 
day. Could this cold, dreary chamber, with its broken and dismantled 
walls, be that room! Could the man who had struck her to the earth 
be George !’ 

While she was standing there, an old woman hobbled down stairs 
with a pail in her hand. She had lived for a long time in one of the 
upper rooms, and was very poor and almost double with age. Lucy 
called her by name. She stopped, set her pail down on the floor, and 
leaned on a stick which she carried to help her as she went. 


‘Well, old room, good by! 


again. 
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‘Ah child! is it you?’ She always called her child, for she seemed 
so in comparison with her. ‘It’s along day since I see you; and so 
you ’re going away, are you?’ More’s the pity; for now I’ll have no 
one to sit by me the long nights when I git the agy; nor to give me 
my doctor stuff; nor to speak, as if there was some one to tare for an 
old soul like me. As for them,’ said she, giving an indignant fling of 
the elbow in the direction of the second floor: ‘they ’d see me die 
under their very eyes, and would n’t stir a finger to help it. Out on 
them! I say,’ and she knocked her cane violently on the floor ; ‘ out 
on them! for a selfish, good-for-nothing, thieving pack, as they are!’ 
And again the stick came in contact with the floor, in a succession of 
‘short venomous knocks. 

‘And so you’ve moved away?’ continued she in the same whining 
tone in which she had first spoken; ‘and where are you going ?’ 

Lucy shook her head, and said she didn’t know; she “said she had 
been away for a few days, and was not aware that her husband intended 
to leave there; that she had come back and found every thing gone. 
‘Perhaps she could tell where he was.’ 

‘No, no!’ said the old dame, drawing in her shrivelled lips, and 
shaking her head so long that she seemed to have forgotten it was cus- 
tomary not to continue the motion for ever: ‘no, no! he never speaks 
to the likes of me. He comes in and he goes out without so much as 
a ‘Good day, Martha! how’s your rheumatis, or your cold, or your 
corns?’ No, no; none of the little attentions as are so gratifying to old 
ladies like me. He tell me! He comes in; slam goes the door, lock 
goes the key; and then he walks, and walks, and walks all night long ; 
and then when morning comes, slam goes the door, snap goes the key, 
and off he goes for the day. He tell me! He was here half an hour 
ago a-loading a cart with things; and I went in, and went a-purpose ; 
he did n’t say a word but once, and then he called me ad d old 
woman, and told me to get out of the way or he’d break my neck. 
He do jt! I’d like to catch him at it!’ 

The mere idea of his performing a feat of that kind caused her to 
burst into a strain of vituperation which easily accounted for the little 
attention which she received at the hands of most of her neighbors; as 
it required a pretty stout head and no very sensitive ears to remain in 
her neighborhood when she was fairly under way. 

Lucy, finding there was nothing to be gained from the old woman, 
whose key was becoming more and more shrill every instant, went to 
several of the neighbors; but they could tell her nothing more than she 
had learned already. One or two confirmed the old woman’s story, but 
knew nothing more. The room had been shut up for some time, and 
Wilkins had not been there in the day-time. One man had observed 
him one cold morning some time since standing on tip-toe at his win- 
dow and looking in. He remained but a short time, and had not been 
seen by him since. 

There was nothing left now but to seek him among his comrades. 
His wife’s cheeks burned with shame as she thought of the low haunts 
of vice which he had of late frequented ; and for a short time that feel- 
ing mingled with fear was so strong that it almost made her shrink 
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fom het purpose. But ‘he thought of what he had once been to her, 
and all her old affection gushed up at the idea of the fate which would 
be his if she failed to see and warn him. 

Drawing her bonnet so as to hide her face, and disguising herself as 
well as she could, (for she well knew there were many places in this 
dark labyrinth of souls called ‘ the city,’ where her beauty would bring 
any thing but protection,) and with a shrinking yet hopeful heart she 
set out. 

Hour after hour fled by as she searched in vain. At some places 
she received information which urged her on with renewed hope; at 
others she was mistaken for one of those females whom God made 
and man blighted; and only subjected herself to the ribald taunts and 
sneers which are so liberally showered upon the wretched and broken- 
hearted. Through places that might make a bold spirit quail, that 
poor girl bent her steps; for as her husband’s money grew low he 
became desperate, and associated with those even more reckless than 
himself; men whom suffering had driven to crime, and crime to 
despair. 

It was late in the day, and hope was nearly dead. She was walking 
wearily toward a house in a dark narrow street which she had never 
heard of before. She had inquired the direction of several persons, 
who looked strangely at her when she did so, but gave her the informa- 
tion she required. It was the last place to w hich she had been directed, 
and in spite of all her misgiving thither she went. 

It was a tall old building, which seemed going to pieces from age. 
The bricks had toppled down from the chimneys : the floors sagged ; the 
mortar had been beaten by the weather from between the bricks; and 
the stone-work of the doors and windows was cracked by time and 
exposure. ‘The windows were old and broken, and patched and stuffed 
in many places. Altogether it was a wreck, and stood in a neighbor- 
hood rank with vice and suffering. Opening from the street was a 
door with its lintel so cracked and crumbling that it threatened to come 
down on the heads of all who entered, and rendering it a matter of no 
small labor to open or shut it. 

At this door Lucy knocked. All was silent, although but a moment 
before she had heard the sound of voices, as if a large number of people 
were within. 

She knocked again, and was more successful; for two voices, 
apparently engaged in consultation as to the propriety of admitting 
her, reached her ear. Then by dint of several violent jerks the door 
was opened, and a man looked out. After surveying her from head to 
foot he told her to walk in. Lucy obeyed, stepping just inside the door. 

It was a small room, and about as old and ruinous as the rest of the 
building. In the centre of it was a wooden table with two bottles on 
it, several dirty tumblers, a large piece of cheese, and part of a loaf of 
bread. Although she had heard the sound of many voices before she 
knocked, there was but one other man in the room; and he was sitting 
by the fire with his hands thrust in the pockets of his great-coat, 
smoking an unusually long and black cigar. He had a fur-cap drawn 
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over his eyes, and was contemplating a small stump of wood with 
intense abstraction. 

The person who admitted her was short and square-built, with a 
wolfish eye, and a large swelling throat, which looked as if it hankered 
for a halter. When he had ushered her in, and after contemplating her 
with evident admiration, he said, with a slight distortion of the face, 
intended to be insinuating : 

‘Well, sweet-heart, which of us do you want?’ 

Lucy shrunk from his bold glance, and hurriedly told him that she 
was looking for Mr. Wilkins, and had been directed there to find him. 

‘Oh, it’s him you want, then?’ said he, with a leer. ‘ He does come 
here sometimes, but he isn’t here now.’ Turning to the man at te 
fire: ‘I say, Bill,’ said he, thrusting his tongue in his cheek, and 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder, ‘ she wants Wilkins.’ 

‘She does, does she?’ replied the other, removing his cigar from his 
mouth, and gently tipping the ashes from its end with the point of his 
little finger, as he spat upon the floor; ‘ there ’s a good many that does, 
’specially the state-prison. Who is she?’ 

‘Some gal or other — J don’t know her,’ replied the other, looking 
over his shoulder, and again scrutinizing ‘the girl from head to foot. 
‘ Not so bad, n ‘ither.’ 

‘It’s a blasted shame in George to cut and run, and leave her! It 
is n’t honorable, it isn’t!’ said the man with the cigar, raising one foot 
after the other to a shelf considerably higher than his head: after 
which he put his cigar in his mouth and smoked violently for some 
moments. ‘There was something in his appearance and even in his 
crude notions of honor which caused Lucy to draw toward him as if 
for protection from his sinister-looking companion. 

‘How long have you known Wilkins?’ inquired he, speaking 
through his teeth, which were tightly closed to prevent the cigar from 
falling out; and with his face screwed in a complication of wrinkles to 
enable him to see through the smoke which eddied about it. ‘ Young 
women don’t know exactly, of course; but how long — about v 

‘A long time,’ replied she timidly : ‘I’m his wife.’ 

‘His wife!’ exclaimed the man, dropping his feet to the floor, 
jerking his cigar from his mouth, blowing out a furious cloud of smoke, 
and starting up. ‘ Married to him by a parson ?— all sound, tight and 
reg’lar ?’ 

Lucy replied in the affirmative. 

‘Then what the devil brings you here? Tell me that! Get out of 
this place as fast as you can! Come along.’ 

As he spoke, he flung his cigar in the fire, buttoned his coat to the 
chin, and taking her by the arm, led her into the street. 

‘Are you taking me where I’ ’II find my husband ?’ 

‘No!’ replied the man bluntly ; 5 ‘I’m taking you out of this neigh- 
borhood. This is no place for you.’ 

Without waiting for her reply, he placed her arm in his, and led her 
on until they came to a broad thoroughfare. Here he stopped. 

‘Now, my good woman, take a friend’s advice. When a man has 





made up ‘his mind to go to the devil, let him; for go he will, in spite of 
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you. Your husband has done that, and you’d better not crass him. 
Above all, don’t look for him in such holes as that you ’ve just left ; 
and as you value your life don’t mention that you’ve been there. All 
I can tell about Wilkins is that he hasn’t been at any of his old 
places for a week or more. If I was you I’d go to the police and 
inquire. Perhaps he’s cleaned a house; stopped an old gentleman ; 
robbed a mail, or something of that kind; and while you are wearing 
your little soul out, he’s stowed away snug and comfortable at the 
expense of the State, with a man to wait on him and shut the door 
arter him to keep the cold out.’ 

Having thus delivered his opinion, he perpetrated an indescribable 
contortion intended for a bow, and diving round a corner instantly dis- 
appeared. 

Although his parting advice was that of one well acquainted with the 
world, or ‘at all events with that portion of it with which he mingled, it 
had little weight with Lucy. For all she remembered or thought of was, 
that Wilkins was gone; all trace of him was lost, and all hope with it 

The sun was glowing brightly when she set out in the morning. It 
gradually ascended the sky and journeyed to the west. The shadows 
of the buildings which had been thrown in sharp outline in the street 
began to creep up the opposite houses; then the walls became dark, 
and the sun shone only on the tall chimney tops. As it sank gradually 
down, the streets became dim and gray; some of the narrow ones were 
dark already ; and the last thing that reflected its light was a distant 
spire whose golden ball gleamed in the sky like a globe of fire. At 
last that too became less and less bright, until it disappeared and night 
set In. 

Lucy’s strength failed as her hopes faded, and with a weary step she 
sought her new home. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Man does not become a fiend at once. He does not burst into the 
world with a panoply of crime about him; with a heart of stone; a 
conscience seared, feelings dead, and affections withered at the root. 
These are the work of years ; the result of long and bitter struggle. 
Every noble feeling, every warm impulse; all that is great and good 
and glorious in the human soul battles to the last, before it yields its 
purity ; and when they are crushed, and sunk, never again to rise, the 
victor has won a barren wreath. He bears marks and brands, stamped 
upon heart and feature, never to leave them while life lasts. His 
triumph and curse go hand in hand ; for when the heart loses its fresh- 
ness, every hope grows dim, and has a shadowy fear hanging like a pall 
over it. 

The Attorney had passed the fiery ordeal, and came out of it callous 
to crime, but with a heart teeming with its own vague fears. Tor- 
mented by a thousand suspicions and forebodings of ill, he was in little 
mood for the business he had to perform. He never ‘drew near that 
girl, or even thought of her, without a creeping, cowering sensation of 
guilt and shame. He had experienced the same feeling in other instan- 
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ces; but it was rare, ond never seneed between ‘him ond his victim. 
With his eye fixed on his object, diverging neither to the right nor 
left, he pursued his course. This was the strong feature of his char- 
acter. Obstacles never daunted him. Distrust, suspicion, and dis- 
grace thickened around him, but never turned him from his path. 
There were times indeed when rumors of himself came to his ears 
that made his heart fail and his eyes grow dim; when he sank his head 
in his hands, and thought of the past, and looking back to early days, 
longed to be a boy again. Yet none knew it but himself; and to the 
world he was always the same. 

He had reached a stage of his game where it became complicated. 
Each move involved so many consequences, connected with what had 
already been done, and what was yet to be done, that it required a 
degree of cold, quiet calculation, which at that particular time he felt 
little able to give. He saw at a glance the full advantage of Higg’s 
suggestion; but it came so suddenly, and required such immediate 
action, that he had not time to ponder, and scheme, and brood over it, 
as was his habit; and in no easy frame of mind he set out for Miss 
Crawford’s house. 

Just at the gray, dusky hour, when Lucy turned with weary steps and 
drooping spirits to seek her home, the Attorney skulked out of his den. 
He walked slowly along the street, with his head bent down on his 
chest; his hand thrust in the breast of his coat, where his fingers worked 
convulsively, and his eyes fixed on the ground If he occasionally 
raised his head, and gazed up at the pale stars which were beginning to 
flicker in the twilight, or the gray moon as it floated through the sky, it 
was not of them that he thought. Sometimes he paused, and stood 
perfectly still, as if he had forgotten whither he was going; and then 
hurried r: :pidly on for a short distance, and again fell into his old pace. 
He kept on, in lonely by-streets, where he thought there would be few 
to interrupt him, or to read his gathered brow and anxious eye. 

For atlong time none heeded him; for every man had his own little 
world in his thoughts; and if astraggler glanced at him as he went by, 
he might have dwelt for a moment on the care-worn face on which his 
eye had just rested, and then forgot it. 

At last a crippled beggar stopped him and whined forth a supplication 
for charity. ‘The Attorney thrust his hand in his pocket and gave him 
a small coin, scarcely conscious of what he did. 

‘Ha! that’s something,’ muttered the beggar; ‘something ’s better 
than nothing — nothing is better than starving.’ 

Startled at this strange exclamation, Bolton turned to look at the man 
more narrowly; and as he did so, the light of a street-lamp fell strongly 
in his face. 

‘Ha! ha!’ shouted the man, looking in the wan face of the Attor- 
ney. ‘That’s better than all! The lawyer disgorges—the lawyer 
Bolton.’ 


‘Who are you, in the name of Heaven!’ demanded Bolton, drawing 
back from his startling companion. 

‘Who am I?’ repeated the beggar; ‘who am I? And you to ask 
that! Iam Tom, the beggar: I was Mr. Thomas Nikols once; that 
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was before I knew you. Now I’m only the beggar. Shall I tell you 
how Thomas Nikols became what you see him? Shall 1?’ shouted he, 
thrusting his face almost against that of the lawyer, and laughing with 
a kind of devilish glee. 

‘No, no; not now!’ exclaimed the Attorney, with something like a 
shudder, and he hurried off. Long after he was out of sight, there 
stood the cripple looking after him, and making the still street ring with 
his loud mocking laugh. 

‘'They all haunt me now!’ said Bolton, drawing in his breath with a 
gasp as he paused to rest. ‘ More than ever before. They crowd round 
me ; and to-day, from morning till night, they ’ve been about me. Let 
them come! They ‘Il not scare me from my prey. Do I not know that 
they are dreams— dreams? How my heart beats!’ He placed his 
hand on his heart, and felt its wild, irregular throbbing; and for an 
instant a sickening sensation of fear came over him; and the idea shot 
athwart his mind that its pulsations were unnaturally strong; some 
vital chord might snap, and he fall dead on the spot. For that single 
instant his terror amounted to agony; but that subsided, and he went 
on; although until he reached his place of destination, this was the 
uppermost thought in his mind. 

When he reached the house, he stood and contemplated it as it rose 
a huge black mass against the sky, without form or outline, looking as 
if in that spot the very darkness had been embodied and concentrated. 
There was no light burning. The windows were shut and dark. 
Every thing about it looked so chilling, and silent, and church-like, and 
Death had been at work there so recently, that it seemed as if the grim 
phantom still lingered in the precincts. No one was stirring in the 
neighborhood, for it was an out-of-the-w ay street. ‘The Attorney held - 
his ‘breath, in ‘hopes of hearing some one approaching ; but the barking 
of a dog a great way off, and the rumbling of vehicles in the distant 
streets, were all that broke the silence. 

F eelings hitherto unknown began to creep through his mind; and a 
deep, thrilling presentiment of coming evil hung round him like a 
shadow. Suddenly, uttering a loud, taunting laugh, and a curse at his 
own folly, he sprang up the steps ‘and rang the bell until the house 
echoed. This broke the spell, and he was again the cold, crafty man 
that he had always been. 

He inquired of the servant who came to the door, if Miss Crawford 
was at home, and on being answered in the affirmative, without waiting 
to be announced, he walked directly to the room and entered. All 
trace of indecision had disappeared. He was perfectly collected; his 
cheek was a little pale, but his eye was bright and clear, and his man- 
ner confident and unconstrained; and he prepared to play his game 
with his usual coolness. 

Miss Crawford was sitting at a table, with her face half turned from 
him, so that she did not observe him as he entered. She was very 
pale, and there were traces of tears on her cheek. A book was lying 
on the table, with a glove in it, as if she had been reading, but her 
eyes were then fixed on the floor. Bolton gazed at her without speaking. 

‘I can see the old man in her eye;’ thought he, ‘ but she’s worse ; 
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she’s suspicious. He was not. Fine words go far with most of them. 
Will they with her? We’ll see. I’ll trim tothe breeze. Ill make-the 
offer ; but she must at the same time see that there is no choice, except 
to marry or starve.’ 

His train of thought was interrupted by the girl herself, who happen- 
ing to look up, caught sight of him, and instantly rose, her eyes flashing 
and her cheeks coloring at the recollection of his last visit. 

* May I ask to what I am indebted for this visit?’ For an instant 
Bolton quailed before the keen, scornful eye of that single girl, who 
stood before him strong only in the consciousness of her wrongs; but 
it was only for an instant; and he answered calmly: 

‘I come here to see Miss Crawford on matters of much interest, both 
to her and to myself.’ 

Seeing that he paused, as if he expected an answer, the girl said 
coldly: ‘ State your business briefly. From what | know and have 
heard of you, I care not how soon our interview ends.’ 

‘If I were not traduced,’ said the lawyer, speaking gravely, and 
weighing every word before he uttered it, ‘I should be more fortunate 
than hundreds who are better than myself. Iam fully aware that many 
foul slanders are in circulation respecting me; and I now feel them the 
more deeply, that they have reached your ears, and you believe them.’ 

Miss Crawford made no reply, although he evidently paused for that 
purpose. 

‘May I not at least be allowed the opportunity of clearing my char- 
acter, by learning what has been said against it?’ said he earnestly. 

‘Il make no charges, and wish to hear no justification,’ replied the 
girl firmly. ‘Let me know the nature of your business at once, or I 
shall retire without it.’ 

From this abrupt answer there was no appeal; and Bolton said in 
the same calm manner that he had hitherto adopted: ‘Since you wish 
it, Ill waive all farther allusion to these idle tales, which a breath might 
scatter, and come at once to the object of my visit, which refers princi- 
pally to yourself, as connected with your father’s w “ill. 

Miss Crawford became exceedingly pale, and her fingers grasped the 
top of a chair convulsively. 

‘You need say no more,’ said she; ‘I understand all the rest. You 
would tell me that this house is yours; that I am an intruder on your 
bounty; that the possessions of which you defrauded me are no longer 
mine; that my father’s house, in which I have lived from infancy, is no 
longer a home for me; that I must go from it, what you have made 
me—a beggar. You see, Mr. Bolton, ‘the thoughts of some people are 
written in their faces, and can be read.’ 

Bolton bit his lip; and his cheek flushed slightly; but there was 
nothing else to indicate emotion on his part, as he said: ‘I am deeply 
griev ed that you interpret my thoughts so harshly. Had you heard the 
offer I came to make, whether it be agreeable or not, you will at least 
acquit me of selfis hness; and if you accept it, it will ‘settle this whole 
matter much to my satisfaction, and I shall only be too happy if it is to 
yours.’ 


‘ And the offer is— what?’ inquired she, without the slightest abate- 
ment of the coldness of her manner. 
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‘'That you should share the fortune with me,’ replied Bolton. 
‘I thought so. If I will give you a portion of my fortune, you will 
leave me the rest.’ 


Bolton’s face wore a soft smile, but it was a dangerous one, as he 
answered : 

‘I am particularly unfortunate in not being understood.’ 

‘Was not such your meaning, Sir?’ said Miss Craw ford, keeping her 
eye fastened on his, and watching every sign of equivocation or guilt ; 
‘your language was plain enough.’ 

Distrust and anger were written in every feature as she spoke. Bol- 
ton saw that there were prejudices which he had not the time to over- 
come; and he felt that he was watched by one whose intellect was 
naturally keen, and whose faculties were sharpened by fear and suspi- 
cion. So he determined to appeal at once to her interests. 

‘Such was not my meaning,’ said he, in a decided tone. ‘ And it is 
time that we came toa full and clear understanding of it, without farther 
waste of words. When I offered to share your father’s property with 
you, it was by making you my wife. On these terms, and on these 
alone the wealth which your father has made mine, will become yours, 
and at your disposal.’ 

‘Now, at least, I understand you, Sir,’ said she, drawing herself up ; 
while every feature of her beautiful face seemed gleaming with anger 
and contempt: ‘ you would buy my silence; for the sake of my fortune, 
you would take the encumbrance of its lawful owner. You would be 
magnanimous, and make the beggar your wife! No Sir!’ said she, 
speaking with an earnestness that astonished him; ‘not until every 
appeal that the law allows has been made, will I yield possession of one 
single thing. From court to court I will contest that will as a forgery; 
and until expelled from hence, I will maintain my hold. Should I fail, 
I would starve in the streets before my name should be changed for 
yours. Begone, Sir! Until the law gives you this house, you have no 
business here.’ 

‘Resist if you will,’ said the Attorney, still retaining full command 
of his temper; ‘ but you will repent it. You will expose to the world 
the stain upon your family, which otherwise would be known to but 
few. You will tarnish the fame of her who gave you birth, and will 
cast a shade upon the memory of the gray-headed old man who has just 
gone to his grave.’ 

‘*T is false!’ exclaimed the girl, now fairly aroused; ‘’t is you who 
disgrace them, yourself, and human nature. I will make this matter 
public. The truth shall come out at last, and prove them unsullied ; 
and brand you for the black-hearted man that the world now suspects 
you to be. You cannot frighten me from my purpose. If I fail, I shall 
only have done my duty; if I succeed, I will have justice measured out, 
of which you shall have a full share.’ 

‘You speak confidently; but you don’t know what law is,’ said 
Bolton, coldly. 

‘I know what it is meant to be. It is intended to shield the weak 
from the strong; the injured from the oppressor ; to right the wronged ; 
to keep down injustice and crime. That’s what it’s meant for; but 
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there are those who disgrace it as much as they disgrace the image of 
the great God which they bear.’ 

The Attorney had remained cool until now; but now he fairly shook 
with passion, as he answered in a quick, stifled voice: 

‘It is my turn now. I have made a fair and honorable proposal to 
you. I have offered to share the fortune which you father gave me, 
with one whom I know he loved; not from fear of what you or the law 
could do; not from love of you, but from gratitude to him. I am 
frank, you see. You have scouted my offer; insulted me, and claimed 
the law of the land. That law you shall have, to your cost. Drag this 
matter from court to court, and from court to court I’ll follow it; and 
when it is decided, what the law allows you, you shall have; but not 
one tittle more; not the tenth part of a cent, if you were begging your 
bread; not one crust to keep the soul in your body! Now you under- 
stand me!’ 

‘It would be devilish strange if she didn’t,’ said a stern voice behind 
him. At the same time a heavy hand was placed on his shoulder. ‘So 
the devil has dropped his mask?’ Bolton turned and found himself 
face to face with a young man of four or five and twenty, whose manner 
plainly showed that he had overheard a part of the conversation. 
Before the Attorney had time to collect his thoughts, the other said : 

‘Are you going out of the house? or will you wait until you are 
thrust out like a dog?’ 

‘By what right?’ demanded the lawyer. 

‘No matter,’ interrupted the stranger. ‘ You are not the person to 
question that.’ 

Bolton measured him with his eye. He was slight, but tall and mus- 
cular, and might prove an unpleasant antagonist. ‘The lawyer was no 
coward, where his life was not immediately concerned; but there was 
nothing to be gained by a scuffle; and that was a thing which he never 
at any time lost sight of. So he said: 

‘I dtd not come here to raise a riot over the grave of my friend, or 
to break in upon the grief of his daughter by outrages or violence that 
would disgrace a midnight brawl.’ 

‘Your last words to Miss Crawford were certainly expressive of very 
great consideration for the daughter,’ said the stranger, with a slight 
sneer. ‘I have told you to quit this house; and now you must, w ithout 
farther parley.’ As he spoke, he led him to the door, but using no 
violence. He opened it and pointed to the entry. 

Every feature of the lawyer’s livid face was distorted by the scowl 
which settled on it, as he turned and fixed his eye on him; and shaking 
his thin finger, he uttered the words: 

‘T’ll remember you!’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ replied the young man; and he slammed the door 
in his face. 

Bolton strode through the entry, banged the street-door after him, 
and sprang down the steps into the street. 

Nearly the whole time that he had been in the house his confederates, 
Higgs and Wilkins, had been loitering about it. No sooner was he 
come out than they joined him. 
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Mr. Higgs was considerably elated; possibly by the fineness of the 
night, although it is not unlikely that several visits which he had paid to 
a small tavern three streets off might have had something to do with it. 
Wilkins, on the other hand, was the same sullen savage that he had 
been for some time past. When he joined the Attorney he did not utter 
a syllable; but stalked silently at his side; noticing him no more than 
if he had been a mile off. 

‘Well, old boy;’ said Mr. Higgs, speaking a little slowly, and some- 
what thick: ‘when is it to be?’ 

‘Never!’ answered the Attorney, abruptly. 

Mr. Higgs stared at him solemnly. 

‘I beg pardon, Mr. Bolton,’ said he; ‘ but did you make use of the 
word never ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Speak out, man, will you?’ said Wilkins, in a harsh voice: ‘ what 
have you done? We must know some day, so tell us at once; what 
luck ?’ 

‘D—n her! none! This blasted will must be proved. She rejected 
me; scouted me; all but cursed me. I bore it as long as I could, 
then I threatened; and by she defied me; and vowed she would 
not quit the house till forced by law.’ 

‘A young woman of mettle,’ ejaculated Mr. Higgs. 

The Attorney did not notice him, but went on. ‘She has a fellow 
leagued with her; a young slip as fierce and proud as herself. He 
looked as if he only w anted an excuse to take me by the throat. Ha! 
ha!’ muttered he, between his teeth, shaking his hand at the empty 
air, and striding along, so that it was no easy matter for his companions 
to keep pace with him. 

‘Did you place your hand emphatically on your heart, so?’ asked 
Mr. Higgs, steadying himself in front of the excited lawyer ; and after 
several attempts, laying his hand on the spot designated, ‘ and try to 
come the insinuating over her? It’s wonderful ‘how they swallow 
that—them women.’ 

‘Then there ’s trouble in the wind,’ said Wilkins, bluntly. 

‘She ’Il fight to the last. ‘Then there ’s this boy, too; a lover, I sup- 
pose. Let him look to himself! He has crossed me ; . sad few do that 
without repenting it.’ 

‘That ’s true!’ muttered Wilkins; ‘ but,’ continued he, in so low a 
tone that the lawyer could not understand him; ‘there’s a day of reck- 
oning, when our score will be settled.’ 

He said nothing more, but dropped behind his companions; for he 
had observed a dark figure following them, keeping in the obscure parts 
of the street, but always having them in full view. He stopped to 
watch it, until they were at some distance off, when the person suddenly 
darted forward. It was a female, with her face so closely muffled that 
he could not see it; but a hand touched his arm, and a voice that 
thrilled through his very heart said: 

‘George, can I speak one word with you?’ 

Wilkins gasped for breath, and staggered against a wall, as powerless 
as a child. He could not speak. 
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‘George, dear George, for God’s sake let me have a few words with 
you!’ said the same low, supplicating voice. She took his hand, which 
shook violently, in both of her’s. ‘ You will George, will you not?’ 

‘Holla! what are you about? Come on, will you? We’re waiting 
for you,’ shouted Higgs. 

‘Don’t go! don’t go, George!’ exclaimed the girl, earnestly; ‘do 
hear me — do, before it’s too late!’ 

The man hesitated ; but at that moment both Higgs and Bolton turned 
back and began to come toward him. He drew himself up, unclasped 
the fingers which were twined round his own, and flung the hand from 
him : 

‘Begone!’ exclaimed he. 

‘No, George, I will not! Hear me but this once; give me but five 
minutes, and I will never trouble you again.’ 

Wilkins bent his mouth to her ear, and said in a hoarse whisper : 

‘You know how we parted last. If you follow me, we’ll part so 
again.’ 

The girl shrank from him, and her husband strode off without once 
looking back. 


THE WARRIOR LOveEsR:. 


I’ve roamed over mountain, 
I’ve plunged the dark wave, 

I’ve bled on the battle-field, 
Where fell fast the brave ; 

I’ve parched in the tropics, 
Nor strove to be free ; 

I’ve chilled ‘neath the polar-star, 
Maiden for thee! 


Dark deserts I’ve traversed — 
Dark, rugged and drear ; 
Through burning sands struggled, 
Nor felt toil or fear, ° 
And dost thou then love me, 
All scarred though I be ? 
My fair form was mangled, 
Dear maiden ! for thee. 


Sweet hope! thou ’rt fulfilled ! 
These smiles are my joy; 

And hearts in such sunshine 
Can know no alloy ! 

Though we roam by the river 
Or sit by the sea, 

My life and its hopes, love ! 
Centre in thee! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or Naporeon’s Exprepirion to Russia, in 1812. By Generar Count 
Puitie pe Secur. Harpers’ Family Library: Volumes 141-2. pp. 662. 


Tue combined energies and horrors of war, it is well assumed by the publishers 
of these intensely interesting volumes, were never perhaps so frightfully exhibited 
as in the memorable Russian campaign, of which they are the subject. If in some 
instances we read of armies more numerous, never was there one in all respects so 
formidable as that with which the French emperor marched to the invasion of the 
country of the Czars. Amounting to nearly half a million of men, it was composed 
for the most part of veteran soldiers long accustomed to victory ; its officers, from the 
field-marshal to the subaltern, had been thoroughly trained in the school of war; and 
it was led on by a chief whose name alone carried dismay to his enemies. And yet 
this mighty host, seemingly invincible by human means, was discomfitted, scattered, 
and destroyed; conquered, not by its enemies, but by the avenging elements that 
were armed against it. ‘ Nothing,’ says the American editor, ‘can more effectually 
dissipate every illusion of military glory than the perusal of this dreadful narrative ; 
nothing more strikingly manifest the folly as well as wickedness of that unhallowed 
ambition which seeks aggrandizement by deeds of aggression and blood.’ Well 
may it be termed a ‘dreadful narrative.’ We have read many accounts of this 
disastrous campaign, but do not remember ever to have encountered, save perhaps 
in ‘ Russia as it was in 1812,’ from the pen of a German writer, so vivid a descrip- 
tion of its sanguinary incidents as is contained in the narrative of Count Sreur. 
He but depicts to his readers ‘that which he saw, and part of which he was;’ yet 
in concluding his task, he calls upon his brave comrades to bear their testimony to 
the truth of his sad picture; and adds that in their eyes and hearts, full of great 
remembrances, its colors will appear pale and dim. We make a single extract, 
including as least revolting in its yet sufficiently sad details a sketch of the begin- 
ning of the distresses which attended the retreat of the but late ‘Grand Army’ 
through Russia: 

“The army marched enveloped in a chilling mist. This mist became thicker, and presently a blind- 
ing storm of snow descended upon it. It seemed as if the sky itself were falling, and uniting with the 
earth and our enemies to complete our destruction. All objects rapidly changed their appearance, 
becoming utterly confounded, and not to be recognized any more: we proceeded without knowing 


where we were, without perceiving the point to which we were bound ; every thing was converted 
into an obstacle to stop our progress. While we were struggling with the tempest of wind and snow, 
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the latter, driven by the storm, lodged and accumulated in every hollow, concealing unknown abysses, 
which perfidiously opened beneath our feet. There the soldiers were ingulted, and the weakest, 
resigning the mselv es to their fate, found their grave in these treacherous pits. 

“Those who followed turned aided but the tempest, driving into their faces the snow that was 
descending from the sky and that which it raised from the earth, seemed resolved to arrest their farther 
progress. The Russian winter, in this new form, attacked them at every point; it penetrated through 
their light garments and their rent and worn-out shoes. Their wet clothes froze to their bodies: an 
icy envelope encased them, and stiffened all their limbs. A piercing and violent wind almost prevented 
respiration ; and seizing their breath the moment it was exhaled, converted it into icicles, which hung 
from their beards all about their mouths. 

‘¢'The miserable creatures still crawled shivering along, till the snow gathering in balls on the soles 
of their shoes, or a fragment of some broken article, a branch of a tree, or the body of one of their 
comrades, encountered in the way, caused them to stumble and fall. There their groans were unheeded ; 
the snow soon covered them ; ; slight hillocks marked the spots where they lay: there was their only 
grave. The road, like a cemetery, was thickly studded with these elevations ; the most intrepid and 
the most indiff ferent were affected; they passed quickly on with averted looks. But before them and 
around them there was nothing but snow ; this immense and dismal uniformity extended farther than 
the eye could reach; the imagination was astounded: it seemed a vast winding-sheet which Nature 
had thrown over the army. The enly obje cts not enveloped by it were some gloomy pines, trees of the 
tombs, with their funereal verdure and their gigantic and motionless trunks completing the solemnity 
of a general mourning, and of an army dying ‘amid nature already dead,.”’ 


Let us ask with Carty Le, had these poor sufferers themselves, and the still more 
unfortunate victims who survived them, any quarrel with the antagonist forces 
against whom they were sent forth, through the insatiate ambition and relentless 
cruelty of one man? Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! They fell, whole 
hecatombs, a sacrifice to an unhallowed lust of conquest. But we would not pursue 
the melancholy retrospect. The great result which this campaign precipitated 
taught the belligerent nations that 


—— ‘too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the Earth had stood aghast ;’ 


and though there have not been wanting pens, from that time to the present, to 
almost deify NaroLEon; to pronounce, as does Manzoni in preceding pages, his 
spirit ‘lovely, beneficent, divine,’ and prone to noblest triumphs; yet how has 
legitimate public sentiment changed! No one can read the work before us without 
being struck with the indecision, recklessness, and even despair, which Bonaparte 
exhibited in this his most memorable invasion. It was on rising from a perusal of 
these volumes, that we encountered the following passage from the papers of ‘ 
Philosopher,’ a professor, at the time of which he writes, in the University of Leip- 
sic. Like the narrative of Count Srcur, it is the testimony of an eye-witness: 


“ At length the day dawned on which the great Napoleon himself was expected to honor Leipsic 
with his presence. He did not appear however until three days after the time appointed ; and mean- 
while the chief authoritic s of the town were moved about from place to place, and kept almost con- 
tinually on their feet. We had indeed a most weary time of it during the se three days. At length the 


great man arrived, and gave us an audience inthe King of Saxony’s palace inthe market-place. Here 


the domineering character of the man tell whe itself most cons picuously. Ile came burning with 


wrath against the university, and almost the first words he uttered were: * Where are the deputies of 
the university?’ My colleagues and myself immediately came forward, when he overwhelmed us 
with a torrent of invective 


, on account of some students who had enlisted in the corps of Luckow’s 
volunteers, as if the students had been school-boys who could not take a single step without the per- 
mission of the Senatus Academicus. He then turned to the mercantile authoritie s, and demanded 
‘How many millionaires have you in Leipsic?? (he alluded to francs, but those interrogated. thought 
that he meant dollars ;) and when it was answered him that there was not one, he clapped his hand 
upon his pocket with asarcastic leer, as much as to say: ‘I?ll find out a method to make them render 
up their coin.’ Avarice and the lust of dominion seemed to be the only passion of his soul. 

*¢ When the audience was at an end, and Napoleon was departing, one of my colleagues ventured to 
step forward to address him. The Emperor started back, apparently doubt ‘ul what the intentions of 


my friend might be. For so tin \orous was this great m: in grown, that he lived in the constant dread of 


assissination ; a nd when [ was at Kénigsberg, | remember his once le: aping out of a boat in the middie 
of the Prezel, making for the shore, because he ad observed a movement among the crowd upon 
the opposite b me of the river, and imagined that an attempt was about to be made upon his pre cious 


life. But on the present occasion, when he discovered that the professor hi ud no di 1gge r in his bosom, 


and merely wish¢ ed to ms ify the tiger with a few civil words, he grinned scornfully in his face, and 
then turned his back upon him. And this was the great man who had sale ‘the world his footstool, 
and whom all the | nations worshipped as ¢ 


a perfect god! ‘To me he appeared to be nothing but a drill 
sergeant, who had a ce:tain knack : of railing the rabble into cbedience to his will. Neither in his 
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demeanor nor in his language was there the smallest trace of dignity or grace. Terror was his only 
talisman, 


“The Colossus was now tottering on his pedestal, but he had not yet fallen. He collected his 
strength for one last desperate effort, and assembled all his forces in the neighborhood of Leipsic. My 
house was in the outskirts of the town, and commanded a prospect of a large portion of the battle-field. 
Cannon-balls and hand-grenades flew around us on all sides, and many peaceful inhabitants were struck 
dead in the streets. The hot tide of battle then set in upon the city itself, and raged furiously within 
its narrow precincts. But the brave Allies were at length victorious, and before night-fall I had the 
satisfaction of witnessing from my windows the flight of the discomfitted foe. And what a flight it 
was! Pell-mell they went — neck and heels, by scores, into the ditches which intercepted their igno- 
minious retreat. Napoleon himself escaped by biowing up a bridge in his rear, and thereby consigning 
to death or captivity many of his devoted train. Did I not burn with the desire that my hand had been 
then upon his throat! ‘ Voici,’ I would have shouted, ‘ voici, scelerat! le Recteur de luniversite de 
Leipsic qui vous avez si maltraite!’ The retreat of several thousand Frenchmen was cut off by the 
waters of the Elster. They surrendered at discretion to a company of Prussian jagers: and when I 
saw them marched, with their general at their head, between a double-colonnade formed by the allied 


troops, my mind recurred with great satisfaction to the furce Caudine and the sub jugum mitti of Roman 
warfare.” 


BaLiaps AND oTHER Porms. By Henry Wapswortn Lonerettow, author of 
‘Voices of the Night,’ ‘Hyperion,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 132. Cambridge: 
Joun Owen. 


Ir is but a little while ago since we had the pleasure to announce the fifth edition 
of the ‘ Voices of the Night;’ and we hailed the fact as an evidence that the love 
of true poetry, the poetry of the heart and the affections, had taken so general and 
deep a root among us. The beautiful volume before us we are sure will share the 
fate of its immediate predecessor. It will be widely read, admired, and treasured 
up. The book opens with the ‘Saga of the Skeleton in Armor,’ which appeared 
originally in the KnickersockeEr, and is followed by ‘The Wreck of the Hespe- 
rus, a poem of great power, and abounding in felicitous language and forcible 

} illustration. We cannot yield much admiration for so common-place a couplet as 


‘The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
With his pipe in his mouth ;? 


although it may serve as a foil to such graphic lines as the following : 


* Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast.’ 


The skipper’s little daughter bears him company, who trembles at the gale and the 
angry sea, and is lashed by her father to the mast. A sublime picture ensues of 
the struggling vessel, the fog-bell and the dim ‘light of the light-house’ on the 
distant coast ; the lifeless skipper, all stiff and stark, lashed to the helm, while 


* The lantern gleams through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes!” 


Mr. Lonerettow well understands the force of our simple vernacular expres- 
sions. Observe the following : 


* And ever the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand.’ 


. . - . - 


‘She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool ; 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull.’ 
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Many of the later poems in this collection we had pencilled for insertion ; but 
the eager public, and those who serve it oftenest with literary delicacies, have gen- 
erally anticipated us; so that we content ourselves with calling the attention of 
our readers to the volume itself, and especially to ‘The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ from the Swedish of Bishop Tranerr, and the admirable and picturesque 
sketch of the manners and customs of-rural life in Sweden, to be found in the 
introduction. It is in the form of prose, but is in reality ‘ unmitigated poetry.’ 


Lectures on Mopern History: from the Irruption of the Northern Nations to 
the Close of the American Revolution. By Wi.iam Smyru, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, (England.) In two volumes. 
pp. 935. Cambridge: Joun Owen. 


Mr. Sparks, our distinguished historian, in introducing the first American from 
the second London edition of this valuable work, informs us that its author has been 
eminently successful in removing the numerous obstacles which have hitherto so 
greatly embarrassed the student of history. He teaches his readers how to read 
history for themselves; shows them the path, and furnishes them the best lights for 
pursuing it; enables them to form a just estimate of the principal authors, and to 
bring forward in bold relief those prominent parts of history to which their atten- 
tion should chiefly be directed. His plan is broad and comprehensive, and such as 
could not have been so faithfully carried out, without a critical examination of a 
large number of authors, and close and patient meditation upon the contents of 
their works. His method is perspicuous, and well suited to the end he has in view. 
He selects certain periods of history, and groups together the great events in each ; 
investigating their relation to each other in the order of cause and effect, and their 
results on the civilized and political condition of states and communities ; preserving 
as he advances an easy and natural transition from one period to another. The 
author has treated the subject of the American Revolution with so much candor, 
and such perfect freedom from party feelings and national prejudice, that Mr. 
Sparks expresses a doubt whether any American writer can claim on this score a 
higher degree of confidence. He has drawn from original fountains, consulted 
public documents; and has examined the American side with no less diligence than 
the English. ‘In short,’ says Mr. Sparks, ‘it would be difficult to find any treatise 
on the American Revolution from which so much can be learned, or so accurate an 
estimate of the merits of both sides of the question can be formed.’ A work like 
this, distinguished in its externals by the characteristic care of the publisher, must 
needs find a ready acceptance at the hands of the American public. 


Weattnu anp Worrtn, ork Waicn mAKEs THE Man? In one volume, 16mo. 
New-York: Harrrer anp Brotuers. 


Sucu is the admirable title of an admirable little book which we could wish were 
in the hands of every young American reader and every American father and 
mother. In its salutary teachings, and in the interest which attaches to it asa 
narrative, it forcibly reminds us of kindred works by Miss Sepewicx. In these 
days of English republications, when much that is unsuited in its character to our 
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republican institutions finds its way every where among us, a work like this, which 
shows in a manner the most forcible and attractive the superiority of moral and 
intellectual worth over factitious position or money, is especially refreshing. We 
are glad to perceive that this little book is the first of aseries. We shall look for the 
accomplishment of a national good among our rising generation, through the instru- 
mentality of lessons so clearly portrayed and felicitously enforced. The volume is 
of a neat, convenient form, and otherwise executed with taste. 


Tue Jacquerie: A Novetr. By G.P.R. James. In two volumes, 12mo. New- 
York: Harper any Broruers. 


We should like, were such a thing possible, to lift the cover from the brain of 
Mr. James, and to be able to survey amid its vexed convolutions the disjecta mem- 
bra of the scores of unborn novels that must be simmering in a ‘ dome of thought’ 
which has Hitherto proved so prolific of historical tales. We say ‘ must be,’ because 
it is scarcely possible, judging from the fecundity which he exhibits, that Mr. 
James should have less than three or four works in his mind at the same moment; 
making his head a sort of literary cauldron, replete with matérial ‘slab and good,’ 
and ready for combination at the shortest notice from his publishers. We must not 
be understood, however, as depreciating the great merits of Mr. James as an his- 
torical novelist. His is not altogether a fatal facility ; for the least elaborate and 
finished of his performances are never unreadable ; they even rarely fail to be in a 
high degree what novel-readers term ‘exciting’ and ‘thrilling.’ Mr. Bunny, speak- 
ing of Forrest’s appearance at Drury-Lane Theatre, observes, that he had not 
heard him repeat three lines of his part, at his first reading in the green-room, 
before he foresaw his eventual triumph; and he thus judged, he says, from the 
energy of his manner. This is one great secret of Mr. James’ success. In his 
pictures of human character and passions our author has often won all suffrages. 
His plots at the same time are not always of the clearest, nor are the incidents and 
hair-breadth-’scapes of his principal personages always on the side of a reasonable 
credulity ; and yet nearly all his works are entertaining, and to most readers 
intensely interesting. As we have before remarked, his individuality, phrenologi- 
cally speaking, cannot be large. He is in our judgment a great mannerist. Let 
the reader run over in his mind the prominent characters of Mr. James’ novels, 
from ‘ Philip Augustus’ down to the present, and observe the sameness of certain 
heroes and heroines, and mainly also of his style. This is a great fault; and it is 
this limited range which we fear will ere long consign many of our author’s works 
to Time’s wallet for oblivion. In the volumes under notice, the reader will be 
especially impressed with the vivid description which is given of the well-known 
revolt of the French peasantry in the fourteenth century, when their king was 
imprisoned in England, and their unhappy country was rent with civil feuds and 
drenched with fraternal blood. But fora picture of some of the most important 
events and personages of this chivalric and memorable era, we must refer the reader 
to ‘The Jacquerie’ itself, with the assurance that they will find it amply to reward 
perusal. It is no small correlative praise of their attractive qualities to say, that the 
demand for the works of Mr. James is as great as at any previous period. 
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Tue Country-women or New-Eneranp.—A correspondent in New-England, 
who professes to have burning at his heart the welfare of the beautiful country girls 
by whom he is surrounded, has sent us a communication, from which we shall ven- 
ture to select a few passages for the benefit of our fair readers in all sections of 
Yankee-land. ‘The young women of the country towns of New-England,’ he 
writes, ‘are much more eager to adopt the city fashion of dress, than to bend their 
thoughts to the garniture of the mind; and hence they are becoming more and more 
tinged with that compound of silliness and affectation which always arises from an 
attempt to ape where one cannot imitate. Mammoth tournours, suffocating corsets, 
and low-cut dresses, find their way to our most retired country towns within a 
month after they have arrived from Paris, while the standard literature of the day is 
unthought of and neglected. I once knew a young lady of excellent natural sense, 
quick in learning, and of acute perceptions, the marvel indeed of the whole village, 
by reason of her acquaintance with general literature, who asked me if Cooper 
wrote ‘Ivanhoe ;’ adding, that of all the fictitious works she had ever read she 
considered.‘ The Solitary’ the best! Such persons present a fair mark for the 
arrows of ridicule; and we accordingly find that almost every tale-writer has tried 
his hand at the bow. Now this is hardly just. There may be rare exceptions; yet 
in nine cases out of ten, the defect may be traced to a wrong education. The usual 
course of instruction for a female in the country is nearly as follows: At an early 
age she is sent to the district school, or perhaps if there be one, to the village 
academy. Here she is initiated into the common branches of English study, and 
here nearly all her knowledge, which may be termed literary, is acquired. At the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, she is sent to some boarding-school for a term or two, 
and then—her education is ‘finished!’ In the mean time however, while the 
daughter is at home, she is tauglit the domestic ‘ sciences ;’ but of reading, to acquire 
general information, little is thought. The long evenings of winter, which might 
be spent so profitably by the aid of books, are either wasted in idle conversation, or 
occupied in unnecessary labor. - - - But Woman did not come into the world 
simply to be given in marriage. She has higher and nobler aims; the cultivation 
of the intellect, the improvement of herself, and the benefit of others. I would not 
have our young women despise domestic duties, nor neglect them to cultivate 
literature. ‘Their sphere in life is domestic: but let parents, while they teach their 
daughters the domestic arts, also imbue their minds with a taste for reading; and 
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this taste once formed will be a permanent source of after enjoyment. If a young 
girl on arriving at years of discretion shall find her mental education neglected» 
her taste vanished or vitiated, why should she sit down and mope over lost time, and 
waste the precious hours of her youth in idle lamentation ? 


‘Lose this day loitering, ’t will be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 
The indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost, lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it ! 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin it ; and the work will be completed.’ 


Almost all families, even of moderate means, are provided with a small library, 
which though not perhaps very judiciously chosen, may yet contain many things 
worthy to be read. I would not have all sorts of reading piled upon the memory 
at once. Legere non multa, sed multum, ‘read not many, but much,’ is an excellent 
motto. History should claim the earliest attention. It may at first seem dry and 
uninteresting, especially to one previously accustomed to light reading; but that 
mind which cannot enjoy with a deep pleasure the works of such writers as RoBprert- 
son, Gregon, and our own Irvine, can neither be very deep nor very susceptible. 
The labor of sowing may be great, but the crop will yield a plentiful and rich 
reward. Roxrwin’s great work is on the shelves of almost every library; and 
although as a translation it will necessarily be more dry than an original English 
work, yet by an attentive perusal, the great object, the acquisition of knowledge, 
may be accomplished. In modern history, the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ by Grggon, the Life of Charles V. by Dr. Ropertson, and of Columbus 
by Irvine, will aid the tyro more perhaps than more elaborate works. History 
should be the ground-work ; and next to it I conceive should come poetry; not the 
jargon of brain-struck fools, but the offspring of genius, like that of SaaKksPERE 
and Mitton. Poetry seems to be especially fitted for the mind of youth. It sup- 
plies the place of romance in the imagination, and does more toward cultivating a 
vivid fancy and correct taste than any other department of literature. ‘ With the 
young of both ages,’ says Worpswortn, ‘poetry is like love, a passion; but far 
much the greater part of those who have been proud of its power over their minds, 
a necessity of breaking the pleasing bondage arises, or it relaxes of itself; the 
thoughts being occupied in domestic cares, or the time engrossed by business.’ If 
this be true, there is much greater reason that during that portion of life in which 
poetry can prevail over the mind, it should be cultivated. ‘It is the duty of the 
great poet to spiritualize humanity,’ says an able writer in the New-York Review. 
He might have added, what indeed his language implies, ‘ this the great poet accom- 
plishes.” - - - Thus far our fair New-England readers are indebted to the desultory 
advice of eur right-judging correspondent. But lest his exposé of the ignorance of 
one of their number should excite mortification, we must inform them that even 
fashionable city damsels are often caught tripping in literary matters. One of our 
most distingué belles at Saratoga last season is reported to have said, in reply to an 
inquiry whether she had ever seen Crappe’s ‘Tales:’ ‘Never! I didn’t know 
that crabs had tails!’ And we have heard of another, who at one of our fancy-balls 
regretted that she had not appeared as ‘ Rebecca’ in Ivanhoe, but that she had 
fancied a Quaker dress would not become her! Can New-England match such 
stupidity? ‘ Guess not!’ 
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‘Tae Immortat WasuineTton.’— One of the most amusing things we have 
encountered for many a long day is an article in the December issue of Biacx- 
woop’s Magazine upon our unhappy United States. The writer, from an excess 
of sympathy with a congenial spirit and fellow-countryman, then on his trial at 
Utica for a crime of which he falsely confessed himself guilty, waxes particularly 
wroth, and evinces as much irritability as if he had just been indulging in a pro- 
longed practice of the ‘Caledonian viblin.’ But whi dolor ibi digitas ; ‘one must 
needs scratch where it itches;’ and something is certainly to be pardoned toa 
Sawney who trembles for the fate of a kindred ass in the rough hands of a Republic 
that never so much as said ‘ By your leave’ to Great Britain, before they took him 
in hand and dealt with him ‘as the law directs.’ Setting aside the laughable blus- 
ter and bravado about the bravery of our transatlantic neighbors and the cowardice 
of the Americans, (of which Great-Britain had once a little pleasant experience, 
when she reasoned after the manner of the lad who desired to be ‘ parted’ from a 
disagreeable antagonist, ‘ Part us! partus! Two of you hold him! — one can hold 
me !’) we come to a passage which is really worth quoting, for the freshness, in 
fact the oneness of the highly-important opinion which it embodies. Mr. Max- 
WELL, a young Scottish gentleman of character and talent, whom we had the 
pleasure to meet while in this country, in a book of travels which he published on 
his return home, alludes to ‘the immortal Wasuineton’s head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge,’ and adds, that he beheld the place with almost as much interest as he had 
done that of Naroreon at Point Brique, near Boulogne. Upon which our doughty 
champion of Scotch toryism—the smallest possible imitation, by the way, of the 
imposing English article — pronounces as followeth: ‘ We shall have no quarrel 
with any man for expressing his sentiments, if he has taken any trouble to form 
them. But the epithet ‘immortal’ applied to WasuinerTon is not put in any other 
sense than as it may be applied to any other successful culprit. If ever man was 
a rebel, that man was Grorce Wasnineton. We are not going to fight that con- 
troversy now ; but if an oath of allegiance was ever worth a straw, it is impossible 
to reconcile Wasuineton’s conduct with honor. He was undoubtedly a very 
able man, and a very successful one ; but that he had the right on his side, that he 
was justified in his revolt, or that he was any thing beyond the slave of an uncon- 
scientious ambition in his own person, and the instrument of a corrupt and unprin- 
cipled revclt in that of others, facts give the most unanswerable testimony. He 
was ‘immortal’ in no other sense than any lucky transgressor is immortal.’ Now 
‘these be very cruel words,’ yet they are even more harmless than malignant ; 
and we only place them on record here to warn American readers against assum- 
ing for a moment that they speak the sentiments of Scotland or England, or any 
respectable portion of the inhabitants of either. England’s opinion of Wasuine- 
TON is well expressed by one of her most distinguished scholars, in the University 
of Cambridge, Professor Smyru, whose admirable work is elsewhere noticed in 
these pages. ‘ To the historian,’ says he, ‘there are few characters that appear so 
little to have shared the common frailties and imperfections of human nature as 
that of Wasuineton. Let it be considered what it is to have the management of 
a revolution, and afterward the maintenance of order. Where is the man that in 
the history of our race has ever succeeded in attempting successively the one or 
the other? Not on a small scale, a petty state in Italy, or among a horde of barba- 
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rians ; but in an enlightened age, when it is not easy for one man to rise superior 
to another, and in the eyes of mankind : 





‘ A kingdom for a stage, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene.’ 


The plaudits of his country were continually sounding in his ears, yet neither the 
judgment nor the virtues of the man were ever disturbed. Armies were led to the 
field with all the enterprise of a hero, and then dismissed with all the equanimity 
of a philosopher. Power was accepted, was exercised, was resigned, precisely at 
the moment and in the way that duty and patriotism directed. Whatever was the 
difficulty, the trial, the temptation, or the danger, there stood the soldier and the 
citizen, eternally the same, without fear and without reproach; and there was the 
man who was not only at all times virtuous, but at all times wise.’ - - - ‘Asa 
ruler of mankind, he may be proposed as a model. Deeply impressed with the 
original rights of human nature, he never forgot that the end and meaning and 
aim of all just government was the happiness of the people, and he never exercised 
authority till he had first taken care to put himself clearly in the right. His can- 
dor, his patience, his justice, were unexampled ; and this, though naturally he was 
not patient— much otherwise, highly irritable. He therefore deliberated well, and 
placed his subject in every point of view before he decided; and his understanding 
being correct, he was thus rendered, by the nature of his faculties, his strength of 
mind, and his principles, the man of all others to whom the interests of his fellow 
creatures might with most confidence be intrusted ; that is, he was the first of the 
rulers of mankind.’ - - - Now such is the opinion of enlightened England of the 
character of WasHINGTON, as expressed by some of her most eminent men, and 
by the greatest of her later poets. For says Byron, in his Ode to Napo.eon: 


‘ Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great ; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable hate? 
Yes! one—the first, the last, the best — 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom Envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of WasHiNncGToN, 
To make man blush there was but one!” 


Inman’s Portrait oF Fanny Exsster, one of the most graceful and beautiful 
efforts of that fine artist’s pencil, and withal a most perfect likeness, has been 
reproduced on stone by Hempemans. The engraving is in the best style of the 
g, and is remarkable moreover as 


5? 


lithographic art, is of the same size as the paintin 
embodying many finer touches of the original, which have hitherto been deemed 
inaccessible to this species of engraving. It is a beautiful picture, and a cheap, 
being afforded at the low price of five dollars. ‘Tae Artist's Dream,’ a fine pic- 
ture by Comrcys, selected by the Apollo Association for their second annual 
engraving, has recently been finished in mezzo-tint by Sarraty of Philadelphia, in 
his accustomed style of excellence. The artist has fallen asleep, and a long pro- 
cession of ancient masters of the pencil pass in review before his dreaming eye. 
The likeness of each is correctly preserved, and the accessories are few and well 
conceived. It is painful to think that the intellect of the painter is now itself but 
adream. He is an inmate of one of our lunatic-asylums. 
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‘Review or UnpustisnepD Works.’ — Under this head a late London Magazine 
has been showing up the stupidity of the large and costly English Annuals which 
are indebted to the nobility exclusively for their contents. The ‘unpublished 
work’ in this instance is ‘The Topaz;’ and its embossed boards, splendid engrav- 
ings, and gilded edges set forth the lucubrations of the Duke or WELLINGTON, 
Lorp Vincent Fiutinenuan, Sir E. L. Cueve ey, etc., with capital imitations of 
Locxuart’s Spanish Ballads, the pen-and-ink author of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ the 
overdone sea-tales of the day, etc. The‘ D. of W.’s’ sonnet is thus introduced : 


‘ Deep as our obligations are to the many noble and literary characters who have enriched the pages 
of Tue Topaz by their contributions, we feel assured that we reflect no discredit upon any of them 
when we state our candid and impartial opinion, that the splendid Military and Patriotic Sonnet 
which we have now the good fortune to present to our readers will be regarded by all competent 
judges as the brightest and most original gem that has ever appeared in this or in any other miscel- 
lany. Motives of delicacy which our readers will at once appreciate have prevented us from dis- 
closing, in its full blaze of European celebrity, the name of The Illustrions Individual who has 
selected us as the medium of conveying his military opinions, clothed in the ‘sounding robes’ of 
verse, to a gratified world. Still we feel assured that there are none so dull of apprehension as not 
at once to perceive, from the terseness of the composition, the boldness of its character, its laconic 
simplicity, and its martial determination, that it could have emanated only from one honored pen, 


which has been wielded almost as successfully as his sword, and with at least as much despatch, by 
the greatest captain of the age. 


Hatt! Shoulder arms! Recover! As you were! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease! 
O Britain! O mycountry! Words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 

Where the grim despot muttered, ‘ Sauve qui peut! ? 
And Ney fled darkling. Silence in the ranks! 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

Of armies in the centre of his troop 
The soldier stands — immovable, not rash — 

Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal smash, 
Pounding them into mummy. Shoulder, hoop!’ 


In the following admirable imitation, a hero of the ‘ Jack Sheppard’ school is 


awaiting his jailer, that he may knock him down with a stone tied up in a stocking. 
The extract partakes of the genius of Mr. Ainswortu : 


‘ He se&ted himself upon the bed, and deliberately pulling up the indispensable garment which cov- 
ered his left leg, proceeded to undo the fastening that held up his stocking, which, at the period of 
which we write, was called a garter. Throwing it aside with a hasty impatience, he pulled off his 
stocking by turning it over at the top, and then drawing it toward the heel inside out. ‘This done, he 
once more poised the stone in his hand, and surveyed it with a fond yet anxious glance. This was 
the work of a moment. The next it was rolling down the inside of the stocking, and only paused 
when it had reached the toe and found itself unable to proceed farther. This was all that Hagart 
desired ; and now he had to think of some means of fastening the stone in its place. He tore a few 
threads from his bed-cover, twisted them into a cord, fastened it round the stocking above the stone, 
and tied a knot upon it.? + - - §The key turned in the lock —the bolt fell. Slowly and heavily the 
door grated on its hinges, for it had not been oiled for three yearsand two months. David is behind it. 
In his hand he holds the stocking — the stocking with the stone. Thrice has he raised it, and prepared 
to bring it down upon the jailer’s head. But that unsuspecting myrmidon of asanguinary law had been 
seized at the threshold with a sudden fit of coughing, which delayed his entrance for some time, and 
thrice David’s hand descended to its former place, its purpose unaccomplished. 
impediment was removed, and Rusty Rob advanced. 
stepped beyond the door. 


At last the pulmonary 
‘Tumble up, my kiddy!’ he exclaimed, as he 
Another moment, and he was stretched lifeless and bleeding on the floor. 


Hagart’s aim was a sure one. The stone, and the centrifugal action caused by the intervention of 
the stocking, made it descend with terrific force.’ 


Here ensue some lines froma poem by ‘Sir E. L. Curvetry,’ which we take 
to mean Mr. Butwer. The contrasts are somewhat striking : 


‘ Hark! where from yonder grove the nightingale 
Pours out the passion of her fiery heart, — 
Trilling her notes all up and down the scale, 
Like Grisi in some very touching part: 


wen 
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While the grave owl, that in yon abbey sits, 
Mid ruins smouldering in immortal smash, 

Throws in a casual hoot, that counterfeits 
The contra-basso of the old LaBLacue. 


. ° . . . 


‘In this calm nook, sequestered from the strife 
Of eager bailiff and tormenting dun, 
The hum and humbug of our humaza life 
Unheard, unfelt, afar from us shall run: 
No friends that on us for our dinners doat, 
Are here — no scandal-mongers darkly sly ; 
No smooth tuft-hunters, to cram down our throat 
Warm protestations, that are all my eye.’ 


After perusing the foregoing, the reader will be at no loss to hear the reviewer 


exclaim, on completing his task: ‘The ‘Topaz’ is no common Annual, but the 


quintessence of all possible Annuals for this or any other year. 


Such delicious 
absurdity !—such charming twattle! 


Illustrations so exquisitely insipid! Ro- 

Poetry so touching in its inanity! Con- 
After we had skimmed it through, we felt 
as if we had been shut up in our bed-room and dieted on water-gruel for a month!’ 


mance so harrowing in its extravagance ! 
tributors of such celebrity! Heavens! 


‘Hints to Auruors.’— We have already made our readers acquainted with a 
series of papers under this title, which ever and anon enrich the pages of Biacx- 
woop’s Magazine. The fine satire and the quaintness of the style are alike irre- 
sistible. The Jast number is upon * The Epistolary,’ and proceeds, as we judge 
from the felicitous introduction, from the pen which sketched the essay upon 


‘ Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts,’ heretofore quoted in the Knicker- 
BocKER. We annex the opening: 


‘ Some people have a horror of house-breakers. A great strong fellow in a fustian-jacket, with a 
piece of crape over his face and a pistol in his hand, is certainly a disagreeable visiter to a quiet 
country gentleman in the middle of a dark night in December; the hoarse whisper, conveying a deli- 
cate allusion to your money-bags or your life, is far from a pleasing method of carrying on a conversa- 
tion ; and therefore, without descending to any more minute particulars, or pluming myself on my 
personal immunity from such visitations on the score of having no house, I agree at once that a house- 
breaker is a detestable character, and worthy of all condemnation. A murderer, also, I am not pre- 
pared to vindicate ; for though instances may occur — such as in the case of annuitants and superannu- 


ated relations — where murder becomes a virtue if not a duty, still, on the whole, it cannot be 
defended on its own merits. A knife forced into the stomach of an elderly gentleman in a half sleepy 
state after a bottle of old port ; a razor drawn across a beautiful bar-maid’s throat; or a bullet scien- 
tifically inserted through the ear-hole of the deaf old lady engaged in secreting her half-year’s divi- 
dends in a black trunk in the garret ; are disagreeable objects of contemplation to the philanthropic 
mind ; and I therefore at once coincide in the fervent execration in which a murderer is held by every 
person I have ever conversed with on the subject, except some students of anatomy and two or three 
popular authors of the convulsive schoo]. But there is another miscreant for whom I have no com- 
miseration ; a wretch, compared with whose atrocities house-breaking becomes meritorious, and mur- 
der innocent; before whose negro-like blackness —to borrow the language of CHarLes PHi.uPs, 
the darkness of annihilation becomes white as snow; whose benediction is a curse ; whose breath is 
a pestilence ; whose name is a hell; over whose sunless memory shall settle the conflagration ofa 
fury, and whose soul shall shudder beneath the appalling convulsions of a fathomless doom for ever! 
After this description, need I say that I mean a scoundrel who neglects to pre-pay the post ?—a fellow 
who, to make the paltry saving of a penny, forces his correspondent to an outlay of two-pence? You 
will also uniformly find that the unpaid letter is of a most disagreeable nature in other respects ; that 
it twits you with a deficiency in memory — whereas you have vainly flattered yourself that you have 
an excellent recollection ; that it dwells particularly on the ancient date of your habiliments — whereas 
you have deluded yourself with the belief that your clothes were nearly new ; and finally, that it glar- 
ingly protrudes before your eyes the total sum to which a column or two of smaller figures amounts, 
as if your education had been so grossly neglected that you could not run up a simple sum in addition. 
But no sum in addition, whether simple or compound, will the unconscionable rascal allow you to run 
up; and therefore you have no resource but either to refuse all unpaid letters or to change your name, 
and take lodgings in a different street. The latter process admits a man, even in his life-time, to the 
enjoyment of a little posthumous fame, and enables him to arrive at the unbiassed judgment of an im- 
partial posterity. 1 remember when I was the Honorable Reginald Finsborough, in a dark complexion 
and splendid apartments in Sackville Street, being very much delighted with the astonishing reputa- 
tion I had acquired in the name of Captain Sidney Fitzherbert de York, with light-brown hair, thin 
mustaches, and a suite of rooms in the Albany. All my jocular efforts to amuse my mercantile friends, 
by leaving them in the outer passage while I slipped down by the front window ; all my philanthropic 
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endeavors to inculcate on them the virtues of patience and resignation ; all my self-denying ordinances 
which compelled me to dismantle the apartments which I considered too handsomely furnished, and 
dispose of mirrors and chandeliers to the highest bidders —all were kept in fond record by the various 
tradesmen to whom I had distributed my patronage, and related with fitting comments to me — the 
Honorable Reginald Finsborough — by tradesmen whom I had condescended to employ as Captain 
Sidney Fitzherbert de York. A similar satisfaction awaited me in regard to the Honorable Reginald 
when I was the Reverend Jeremiah Snuffle, a clergyman of highly evangelical principles, with a pair 
of black gaiters and plated spectacles ; so that I can seriously recommend any person who is oppressed 
with unpaid letters, at once to look into the Court Guide or the Congregational Magazine, and select 
a good name. If he is afraid of having that filched from him by some of the myrmidons of the law — a 
process which, as Shakspere says, leaves him poor indeed, and not enriches them —I see nothing left 
for it but to follow my example one step farther, and write a religious novel. It needs no intellect, no 
learning, no research ; all that is wanted is a prodigious power of hypocrisy, and some strongly-colored 
descriptions, which you can borrow from the last glaring trial for divorce. If you prefer Socialism and 
theft, on the plea that your conscience won’t allow you to descend so low as to compose a religious 
novel, Sir, [honor your magnanimity, and have nothing farther to say to you. My hints are addressed 
only to persons of a literary turn of mind, and by no means to gentlemen who keep a conscience.’ 


To any reader who desires to see how a large piece of bread may be covered by a 
small piece of butter, we commend the ‘ epistolary ’ specimens which succeed, and 
which are to the life. 


Our ConTEMPORARIES are beginning the year by brushing up their exteriors, and adorning the inner 
man with renewed interest and beauty. The ‘ ALBron,’ without a peer in its kind, assumes a new 
and handsome dress, and is otherwise greatly improved by an additional sheet of four pages, embracing 
foreign and domestic intelligence, notices of the drama, the arts, etc., leaving the original paper an 
entirely literary journal ; and all this without any advance in price. Taking into consideration the 
choiceness of matériel, the beauty of execution, and the number and superior size and character of its 
engravings, (four of which are now in progress,) the ‘ Albion’ must be considered the best und cheap- 
est weekly journal on this continent. Its excellent Editor has our warmest wishes for his continued 
success. - + - Our old acquaintance, the ‘ Mirror,’ must not be forgotten; for in its replenished 
garb, and under the time-honored charge of ‘the GENERAL,’ it maintains its ancient reputation, and 
sustains itself against all sorts of dangerous ‘weekly’ competition with a practiced self-reliance 
which is especially refreshing. May the Generar live a thousand years, and his goodly periphery be 
never the less! He may boast overmuch perhaps, on occasion ; but then he has also that ‘ hold-fast? 
which is better. - - - The ‘ Lapres’ Companion,’ under the competent care of its editor, Ropert 
Hami ton, Esq., begins its new volume with a ‘crack number,’ containing an imposing array of con- 
tributions from well-known pens; among them, those of LoncreLtow, Wi us, Park Bensamin, 
Simms, Fay, Mrs. Empury, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. SrernHens, Joun InMan,etc. The Editor himself 
has furnished an interesting ‘Tale of the Revolution’ in addition to the liberal performances in his 
own especial departments. An engraving of Mance Wi prire, from the ‘ Waverley Gallery,’ a view 
of Baltimore, and a plate of the fashions, form the embellishments of the number, which is executed 
with its accustomed neatness. - - - Our young brother ‘ Arcturus,’ (whose Editors give the cheapest 
suppers we were ever invited to a month after date,) has donned new garments, and appears justly felici- 
tated thereat. Moreover, he is getting less monotonously didactic, and is otherwise improving. Success 
to him! By the way, we have ‘a bone,’ which out of courtesy for their kind remembrance of the 
Op Knicx in their imaginary feast, we will pick with the Editors, with their permission. There is 
upward of considerable meat on it. And first, thus saith that pleasant journal, the Boston Transcript, 
under the ‘ nervous but inelegant’ head, ‘ Lirerary Fraup:’ ‘In the January number of ‘ 4rcturus ’ 
there is an article entitled ‘ The Old Maid inthe Winding-Sheet : A Twice-Told Tale ; by NatHanreu 
Hawrtnorne.’ It is well called ‘a twice-told tale,’ for it is told, word for word, without a shadow of 
variation, in the July number of the Mew-England Magazine for 1835! The best of the joke is, that 
the conductors of ‘ Arcturus’ on the strength of this tale introduce Mr. HawtnHorne to the public, in 
an elaborate article of three pages, as a contributor to their Magazine! It would not have cost them 
more if they had introduced the whole volume of his works to the acquaintance of their readers.’ 
Now, gentlemen, ‘how could youdo so!’ And how could you keep doing so, by copying frora the 
KnickERBocKER the poem of ‘ The Green Isle,’ written some months since for these pages by Mr. 
Nosxg, and publishing it in the same issue as original? Highly improper! - - - We have great 
sympathy with and respect for the persevering spirit and energy of the proprietor of ‘ THe Macnotta,’ 
or Southern Monthly, published at Savannah, Georgia. After a prolonged struggle, the Magazine has 
been placed upon a permanent basis ; and new attractions of a rare order have been secured for future 
numbers. The proprietor has been authorized by W. Gitmore Simms, Esq., and a distinguished 
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literary gentleman of South Carolina, to announce to his subscribers that if they will use their exer- 
tions to extend the circulation of the work one thousand additional copies, these gentlemen can be 
secured as co-editors. The offer, we may well believe, will be deemed sufficiently seductive by the 


friends of ‘ The Magnolia’ at the South, who owe it to themselves to cherish so meritorious a publica- 
tion. 


Gossip witH Reapers AnD CorresponpENTS.—A friend in the country, who seems aggrieved 
at a little anecdote in the November KnickeRBocKEeR concerning an imaginative passenger in 


one of our packet ships, informs us that ‘whoever related the story must have been profoundly 
ignorant of the pages of SwepENBoRG.’ This we can very well believe. ‘B. J. F.? does us no more 
than justice in assuming that we would not willingly cast ridicule upon a sect whose creed includes 
some of the most grateful and consoling views of heaven and a hereafter that it is possible to con- 
ceive. Will our friend furnish us with a brief and comprehensive digest of the Swedenborgian 
theory? « + +» ‘4 Welcome to the Infant Duke of Cornwall’ is very loyal but not very poetical ; far 
less so indeed than the emotions which crowd upon the mind, in thinking of the vast possessions over 
which the royal prince will one day be called to preside. Salutes, for example, in honor of his birth 
will ere long have been fired: in America, on the shores of Hudson Bay, along the whole line of the 
Canadian lakes; in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland; in the Bermudas, at a hundred 
points in the West Indies, in the forests of Guiana, and in the distant Falkland Islands, near Cape 
Horn ; in Europe, in the British Islands, from the Rock of Gibraltar, from the impregnable fortifica- 
tions of Malta, and the Ionian Islands ; in #frica, on the Guinea coast, at St. Helena and Ascension, 
from the Cape to the Orange River, and at the Mauritius ; in Asia, from the fortress of Aden in Ara- 
bia, at Karrack, in the Persian Gulf, by the British army in Affghanistan, along the Himalaya moun- 
tains, the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, to the southern point of India, in the Island of Ceylon, 
beyond the Ganges in Assam and Arracan, at Prince of Wales Island and Singapore, and on the shores 
of China at Hong Kong and Chusan ; and in Australia, at the settlements formed on every side of the 
Australian continent and islands, and in the strait which separates the islands of the New Zealanders. 
Well might Mr. Wesster extol in glowing terms the extent of a dominion wherein were heard con- 
tinually the ‘ martial airs of England!’ . - - The‘ Running Review of Barnaby Rudge’ is too copious in 
extracts and too crude in commentary for our purpose. One passage only we subjoin: ‘I think that 
in the final disposition of his characters Mr. Dickens is preéminently felicitous. There is no confu- 
sion, no infringement of the natural. The old lethargic inn-keeper WiLLer retiring in his dotage 
and with his ruling passion strong upon him, scoring up vast imaginary sums to imaginary customers, 
and the lament of the elder Weer at the death of good old Master Humpnry, are not only cha- 
racteristic — they are perfect: ‘ And the sweet old creetur, Sir,’ said the elder Mr. WELLER to me in 
the afternoon, ‘has bolted. Him as had no wice, and was so free from temper that an infant might 
ha’ drove him, has been took at last with that ’ere unawoidable fit of the staggers as we must all come 
to, and gone off his feed for ever! Isee him,’ said the old gentleman, with a moisture in his eye 
which could not be mistaken, ‘I see him gettin’, every journey, more and more groggy; I says to 
Samivel, ‘My boy! the Gray ’s a going at the knees ;’ and now my predilections is fatally werified ; 
and him as I could never do enough to serve or show my likin’ for, is up the great uniwersal spout 0’ 
natur’.’?- + + Acclerical friend (who has our cordial thanks) has called our attention to the following 
beautiful passage from a recent discourse of an eloquent divine, ‘as illuminating, he would fain hope, 
the vague lessons of nature to which the Editor alluded in one of his late conversations with his 
readers and correspondents:’ ‘I must confess that the teaching of nature is too general to satisfy 
the wants of my mind ; and that the revealings of my mind, again, are too doubtful and defective for 
the needed reliance. I am ignorant; Iam weak; I am sinful ; Iam struggling with many difficul- 
ties ; the conflict is hard — it seems too hard for me at times ; and nature around me moves on mean- 
while in calm uniformity, as if it did not mind me, and as if its Author did not regard the dread warfare 
that is going on within me. The universe lies around me, like a bright sea of boundless fluctua- 
tions — studded with starry isles indeed, but swept by clouds of obscurity — and whither it is tending 
and where it is bearing me, I know not. I feel at times as if I were wrapped with an infinite envelope- 
ment of mystery ; and I ask, with almost heart-breaking desire, for some voice to come forth from the 
great realm of silence, and speak tome. Isay: ‘Oh! that the great Being who made the universe, 
would for once tcuch, as no hand but his can touch, the springs of this all-encompassing, mysterious 
ORDER, and say to me, in the sublime pause — in the cleft of these dread mountain heights of the uni- 
verse —say to me: ‘I love thee ; I will care for thee ; I will save thee ; I will bear thee beyond the 
world-barrier, the rent vail of death and the sealed tomb, away, away!—to blessed regions on 


high, there to live forever!’ Ithas come !—to my faith, that very word has come, in the mission of 
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Curist.’ - - - We cannot admit the ‘ Defence of Friends’ against the harmless satire of the early 
strait-laced Quakers, contained in the story of ‘The Burning of the Ships.’ Our correspondent, who 
is evidently not a Friend, is ‘ begging the question’ altogether. No such ground as he indicates was 
ever taken. He might as well denounce Hoop for saying that a Quaker couldn’t have a fever, 
because there was ‘ nothing for it to hang on by ; nonervous irritability, no peccant humor; nothing 
to ferment with ;’ or with as good cause level his denunciations against the apothecary’s apprentice, 
for declaring that even hydrophobia was powerless against a Broadbrim, he having known one who 
was bit in nine places, but who would n’t have one of them cauterized or cut out, and yet never ran 
mad! ‘He walked it, and never gave tongue ; only bit one little baby, and then not quite through the 
skin ; shook his head at water, but lapped warm milk ; and finally went home, got into bed of his own 
accord to be smothered, and died like a lamb.’ The Society of Friends has not a more fervent admirer 
than the Editor of this Magazine ; but it is not impossible that its individual members may sometimes 
conduct unseemly. The female Friend who was moved to enter stark naked into a church in New- 
bury, (Mass.,) where she formerly worshipped, and was highly extolled for her submission to the 
inward light that had revealed to her the duty of illustrating the spiritual nakedness of her neighbors 
by this indecent exhibition of her own person, was neither the first nor the last member of a prover- 
bially irreproachable sect who has committed very foolish acts. The chaffering tradesman depicted 
by our correspondent is in a kindred category. - - - Is there any doubt in the mind of the reader that 
the following love-ditty proceeds from a countryman of woman-and-wine-loving Tom Moore? 


*Wuewn Julia in her garden roves, 
Or simpers in her bower, 

Or culls sweet blossoms in the groves, 
Oh would I were a flower ! 


And when adown the lawn she trips, 
Ere comes the vesper hour, 

Just when the rose-bud meets her lips, 
Oh would I were a flower ! 


And when within her bosom fair 
She hides it from the shower ; 
Oh then dove-like Id nestle there, 

If | were but a flower !’ m’o 


Tf ‘J. P.’ will allow us to curtail the last two chapters of ‘. My Grand-mother’s Mystery,’ his story 
shall appear. Curiosity is in the main well stimulated, but we tire for the rising of the curtain. The 
story is something akin to one which appeared in an English periodical, concerning a murderer who 
from the time he was first arrested for killing an old woman, resisted all inquiries as to what induced 
him to commit the horrid deed. ‘He could n’t tell,’ he said; ‘it was a sudden impulse —a sort of 
whisper ; Satan put it into his head. He had no reason for doing it; the why and the wherefore he 
did n’t know himself.’ Curiosity stood tip-toe on one long leg. Ladies brought tracts and cakes to him 
in prison, and begged him to make a clean breast of it. Why did he do it? ‘ Lord knows,’ said he, ¢ J 
don’t.’ The jury after his trial brought him in guilty, but recommended him to mercy, ‘ provided he 
gave his reasons.’ ‘He said he had n’t any; he had killed the old-woman off-hand ; it was a sudden 
start —the same as afrisk! He could n’t account for it ; it was done in a dream, like.’ At length the 
day of his execution arrived: 


‘ The sheriffs and under-sheriffs; with their respective friends, the ordinary, and the extraordinary clergy, the reporters, and 
other official or officious persons, were assembled in the press-room. ‘The convict’s irons were knocked off. ‘Jf you have any 
thing to say,’ stammered the senior sheriff, ‘ now is the time.’ ‘ 'To cleanse the bosom of the perilous stuff,’ put in a celebrated 
tragedian, ‘It is not yet too late,’ began the ordinary. ‘ Come, let ’s have it,’ said a penny-a-liner. ‘Now then,’ muttered 
the jailer. But the convict shook his head, and repeated the old story. A phrenologist, who recollected that ‘ Murder will 
speak with a most miraculous organ,’ now felt the devoted head, but was none the wiser. Nothing remained, therefore, but to 
beg for keep-sakes ; but as the turnkey and his wife, and the ladies of quality, and the peers, and the M. P., and the editor, and 
the exhorters of all denominations, had already received a lock of his hair a piece, the last comers were obliged to put up with 
a few carroty clippings ; (and all the while, there thou wast, poor old Honesty ! toiling for,a shilling a day, wet or shine, in the 
fields, and not one christian man or woman to ask thee for so much as one white hair of thy head !) the last comers, | say, had 
but a few carroty clippings, so closely the murderer had been cropped. And in this plight he was led forth to the scaffold, in 
the gaze of ten thousand sons and daughters of curiosity, in the street, at the windows, and on the house-tops. And now the 
last hope rested on Jack Ketch, who took his opportunity while he adjusted the rope. But after a whisper, even that func- 
tionary shook his head, and intimated to the company, in two brief syllables, that it was ‘ no go.’ The criminal, like the ‘ Weary 
Knife-grinder,’ had no tale to tell. So, in despair, the ordinary at last began to read the burial service; when, lo ! just as the 
fatal bolt was about to be drawn, a desperate individual in a straw hat, a light-blue jacket, striped trousers, and Hessian boots, 
with an umbrella under his arm, dashed in before the clergyman, and in hurried accents, put the old question, ‘ Now or never ! 
why did you do it?’ ‘Why, then,’ said the convict with an impatient motion of his cropped head, ‘J did it—tTo czeTr wy 
HAIR cur!’ 


We have n’t a notion of the drift of ‘ Phocion.? We thought, in trying to read his essay, that he 
must be some delegate from the ‘inworld’ of Boredom. We would wager a ducat that if he were 
asked to explain what he intended to convey in the paragraph beginning ‘ And thus my life indwells 
with Nature,’ he would be compelled to answer with Ricnter, ‘ When I wrote that passage, God 
knows that I knew the meaning of it. Possibly God knows now; but I have forgotten!’ - - - We 
have seldom laid before our readers a number of the Kn1cKERBOCKER which for variety and contrast of 
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different excellences impressed us more favorably than the present. With Bryant, Mary CLavers, 
Sanperson, Harry Franco, Joun Quon, the ‘ Country Doctor,’ and our additional rare recruits, 
it could scarcely be otherwise. Apropos of our ‘ American in Paris:’ a Boston friend at our elbow 
says that his steam-boat captain, so ‘ grave by his piety,’ reminds him of an old school-mate ©f his who 
not long since commanded one of our packet-ships. When a lad, he was a roystering, harum-scarum 
fellow, the bully of the ‘ North End,’ ard the terror of every boy who knew him. His friends could 
do nothing with him ; and at last, as he grew elder and mere reckless, they determined to send him to 
sea. A seaman’s berth was accordingly secured fer.him with Captain M 
Muneo, whe then commanded an East-Indiaman. 





; a nephew of the noted 
While on his way to the vessel, to make the 
acquaintance of his new master, our rollicking blade was informed by a graceless, quizzing comrade 


that Captain M was a very religious man, and that he must be careful not to offend his prejudices, 
as the least slip of the tongue might ruin his prospects. ‘Never you mind,’ was the reply; ‘J know 
how to humor him.’ Accordingly, after having encountered and made himself known to the Captain, 
he began his assumed autobiography: ‘I have been through all the town schools,’ said he, (that was a 
fact!) ‘and three years to a Sunday-school. I belong te the Tract Seciety, and am a member in full 
standing of Dr. S ’s church.’ The Captain’s face glowed like a furnace: ‘ A Sunday-school 
scholar!’ exclaimed he, ‘and a member of the church!! Why, what in h—ll do you expect to do 
aboard my ship, with your d—d Sunday-schools, and tracts, and church-goings!’ Our hero was quite 
unprepared fer such a violent explosion of piety ; and though taken all aback, he soon rallied, and 
burning with rage and resentment, replied: ‘* What can I do aboard your ship?’ — you d—d old 


fool! — what can I do? Why I can thresh you and your whole crew — that’s what I can do! 
knock you all to the d—1 in less than no time!’ 








I can 
This soft answer operated like a charm in turning 
away the wrath of the Captain, who said, tapping him on the shoulder: *‘ Young man, you’re just the 
chap I want — step aboard ;’ and he shipped him immediately. - - - The following forms the conclu- 
ding portion of an explanatory article from the Editor of this Magazine, which appeared in a New-York 
daily journal, in answer to a defensive card from Mr, J. H, Incranam, repelling the charge of plagiar- 
ism of the romance of ‘ Lafitte.’ An unexpected delay in its first publication has prevented the timely 
appearance of the entire article in our pages; * We require no incentive of any sort to render justice to 
a man who complains of an injury received through our pages ; and in making the original announce- 
ment referred to, we expressly stated our willingness to open the KnicKERBOCKER to any explana- 
tion which Mr. IncraHam might give of a report which, if false, he owed it to himself to deny and 
disprove. We were wholly ignerant of his address, and had not seen him, to our remembrance, for at 
least eighteen months. The same offer was tendered him in our interview at the Carlton-house, and 
we gave his denial of the charge, as made at our publication office, in our last number. And we now 
take the first opportunity which has been given us authoritatively to state, that the parties to whom 
our informant referred acquit him of the alleged act of plagiarism ; that the charge resolves itself into 
simply this: that Mr. IncraHAM made use of a ‘cave scene’ which appears in the novel, and for 
which he expressed his willingness to acknowledge his indebtedness in the preface to a second edition, 
but which tribute the originator himself declined. Our informant, his informants, and the alleged 
plagiarism, were alike entirely unknown to us, until revealed in the manner we have mentioned. 
‘Toward Mr. Incranam personally we had and have no feeling of animosity. Our opinion of his 
works, it is true, has been freely and publicly expressed. What we could conscientiously commend we 
have commended in these pages, as in the instance of his entertaining ‘ South-West, by a Yankee ;’ 
and we have as conscientiously condemned the style and tendency of many of his romances. With the 
foregoing explanation of the matter in question — to the accuracy of which, according to the best of 
our knowledge and recollection, we are ready to make oath— we leave the subject with our read- 
ers.’ - - - *L.B. D.’s § contingent promise’ is not unlike the note-of-hand proposed by a modern finan- 
cier of the Dippier family to his schneider, viz: ‘Thirty days after it’s convenient, I promise to 
pay,’ etc. However, we shall be rejoiced to hear from our friend at any time. - + - * Remembrances 
of the Dead,’ although soft and musical in expression, are false in philosophy. Sure we are, that the 
lines proceed from one who has never known that one sorrow which makes us feel the impotency of 
consoJation. Of such inevitable memories it is that Byron speaks: 


‘ And ever and anon of griefs subdued _ 
‘I'here comes a token like a scorpion’s sting — 
Scarce seen, yet with fresh bitterness imbued.’ 


¢ Grenada and the Alhambra,’ No. 2; * My Grand-father’s Port-Folio,? No.3; an Essay on Ratru 
Watpo Emerson ; ‘ The Past ;’ ‘ Song of the Winds ;’ ‘Storming of Stoney-Point ;’? ‘ Neck-Nothing 
Hall, a Hunting Sketch ;’ and several other communications which we have not space to specify, 
are either filed for insertion, or awaiting consideration. - - - Several notices of periodicals, books, 
lectures, etc., are unavoidably omitted. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Tae American Reviews. — The ‘ New-York Review’ for the January quarter reached us at a late 
hour, so that we have only found occasion to glance through a few of its articles. The elaborate 
papers are upon the Life and Character of Joun Apams; Braprorn’s ‘ American Antiquities ;’ ‘ Col- 
lections of the New-York Historical Society ; Parmer on the Church of Christ; Kennepy’s Novels ; 
Parx’s Pantology ; WiLtLt1am Cost Jounson’s speech on appropriating the Public Lands for purposes 
of Education; ‘ American Naval Battles in the War of 1812-13;’ and a review of ‘ Monaldi,’ by 
Wasuineton Auiston. The shorter ‘Critical Notices,’ so far as we have examined them, may be 
deemed models of this style of reviewing. Brief, sententious, and to the point, they convey their aim 
and impress their influence at once, and with striking effect. IestEerR’s ‘Glory and Shame of England’ 
is here demolished with a few well-directed strokes of a trenchant blade ; and ‘ My Progress in Error 
and Recovery to Truth,’ a recent canting, common-place publication, shares a similar fate. A little 
passage in the author’s experience is thus disposed of: ‘One morning,’ says he, ‘I shut myself up in 
my room, detern.ined not to go out of it again till the great point was settled, and I had declared either 
for God or against him.’ ‘ The specific result,’ says the reviewer, ‘of the sinner thus cornering God’s 
grace is not given; and what we more regret, no recognition of its impious folly.’ High praise is 
awarded to Mr. Kennepy as a national novelist, in a review of his works which forms the fifth article 
of the number. The reviewer, we obsetve, alludes to the fact mentioned in our December issue, that 
the present period is one altogether unpropitious to novel-writing. ‘There are as many good critics of 
novels now as there were readers of them formerly. Publishers have grown cautious ; the public taste 
has grown nice, and the public demand regulates the profits.” We are glad to announce that ‘ these be 
truths.?, However unpalatable they may be to minor producers at home and abroad — with stores of melo- 
dramatic matériel, murders, seductions, robberies, and rapes, on hand — they will be greeted with satis- 
faction by many who have heretofore been consumers. The last ‘ North-American’ has not been sent 
as heretofore to our address. We perceive, however, that the ambitious antagonist of Dr. AntHoN, 
who has already been put hors du combat some half-dozen times, as our readers can testify, has been 
making new arrangements to emerge once more from the ‘ diminutive end of the trumpet.’ In an attack 
which he has seen fit to make upon that monument of learning and industry, the Classical Dictionary 
of Lemprrers, he has again ‘ written himself down,’ but not the book he assails, nor its eminent 
editor. If he were to learn the opinion, which we lately perused, of one of the most distinguished 
men and scholars in New-England, touching this same work, our determined hypercritic might be 
brought perhaps to doubt the infallibility of his judgment, and to believe that after all, Dr. ANtTHON 
might be a passable scholar, although he does n’t go to school at Cambridge. 


& 

LIEBER ON Property anp Lasor.— We regret that we did not receive in season for a few 
extracts an excellent volume of an excellent series, Harpers’ Family Library, containing ‘ Essays on 
Property and Labor, as connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Society; by Francis 
Lizser.’ We agree cordially with Rev. Prof. Porrer of Union college, who in introducing the work 
to the public predicts that ‘ no person will rise from the perusal of these essays without a high respect 
for the author’s powers, or without feeling that he has gained new light on a difficult and much- 
contested subject.’ The discussion is enriched with many pertinent and striking illustrations derived 
from travellers and historians, and is pervaded by that suggestive spirit which belongs only to works of 
the higher class in philosophy, and which has a peculiar charm forthe thoughtful reader. ‘ The author 
has taken a judicious mean between those who would hedge property about with needless safe-guards 
and those who would leave it without protection. He is the advocate of an enlightened freedom; a 
freedom tempered only by such restraints as are indispensable to its own preservation, and inseparable 
from the present lot of humanity. He has unfolded some of the purposes with which a beneficent 
Creator has assigned to man an earthly inheritance of labor and care. He has pointed out the wisdom 
of that beautiful provision by which Gop has connected the progress of our race with the humble 
labors of industry, and how far such labors are from degrading those who pursue them, or from diffusing 
through society a sordid or unworthy spirit. We have already spoken in terms of deserved praise of 
Mr. LizseEr’s lucid exposition of the International Copy-right question ; and we are glad to perceive 
a long and very thorough review of it in a late German law periodical, in which its inerits are noted 
and highly commended. It is not too much to say, indeed, that Mr. Lizser illumines every theme 
which he investigates ; and we would cite the above-mentioned dissertations, together with the author’s 
sound and judicious views on the subject of the Post Establishment of the United States in the seven- 
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teenth number of the ‘ New-York Review,’ heretofore referred to in these pages, as among the many 
evidences which he has furnished of the justice of this encomium. 


Lresic’s Orcanic CHEMISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND PuysroLocy, from the press of Mr. Joun 
Owen, Cambridge, (Mass.,) with an introduction and notes by Prof. Wesster, of Harvard University, 
has passed to a second edition. The interest excited in Great Britain on the appearance of this work, 
from one of the most eminent chemists in Europe, and the high encomiums bestowed upon it by indi- 
viduals and learned bodies, together with the various notices which have been published by Prof. 
Linpey, Prof. Dauseny, and others, all concurring in the opinion that the information it contains is 
of great amount, and that from its publication might be dated a new era in the art of agriculture, 
induced the American editor to suggest its republication in this country. The peculiar views of the 
eminent author have been put to the test of actual experiment in the neighborhood of Boston, and a 
variety of plants have been cultivated with satisfactory success upon the principles developed in the 
work. An introduction and explanatory notes render the text clearly intelligible, and an appendix 
contains many theoretical and practical matters, embracing the views of distinguished American 
chemists who have engaged in the investigation of the chemistry of agriculture. It is a very valuable 
work, and appears in a garb befitting its character. 


Boston ALMANAC FoR 1842.—A very beautiful and comprehensive little Almanac, from the pen 
and the press of Mr. 8. N. Dickinson, Boston, has been sent us by the publishers, Messrs. THomas 
Groom anp Company, Stationers’ Hall, State-street. It seems to us absolutely wonderful that so 
much interesting and valuable information could be contained, in an easily accessible form, in such a 
brief compass. In addition to the ‘ Almanac’ proper, we have records of chronological cycles, eclipses, 
tables of tides ; ruled blanks for every-day memoranda ; general, state, and city governments — political, 
legal, and social ; legal tenders of coin ; events in Boston in 1841, and general events every where, for 
the same year, arranged under each month in which they occurred. In addition to all this, the volume 
contains a complete miniature Business Directory, with the city wards, their boundaries and places of 
meeting ; public buildings ; packets and their stations ; stage-routes ; societies and institutions, news- 
papers, etc., etc. Altogether, the handsome little thing is ‘a curtailed abbreviation compressing all 
the particulars of a Multum in Parvo!? 


American Criminat Trrats.— We sincerely trust that the first volume of ‘ American Criminal 
Trials’ by Perec W. CHanp.er will prove the forerunner of a continuous series from the same 
hand. Thé style is exceedingly natural, and the impression left upon the reader seems little short of 
actual observation of the scenes and events described. The trials for sedition and heresy ; for witch- 
craft, blasphemy, and treason; of the Quakers, and of the soldiers who were engaged in what is 
usually termed ‘the Boston Massacre,’ etc., which have rendered memorable the early history of 
Massachusetts, are here recorded ; and the reader may be assured that he will not relinquish the work, 
after having once taken it up, without having made an agreeable and familiar acquaintance with its 
contents. It is an honor to the author, and externally to the care and taste of the publishers, Messrs. 
C. C. Lirtte anp James Brown, Boston. 


Pustications oF Messrs. APPLETON anpD Company. — Among the later and smaller publications 
of this popular house, are the following: ‘ Which is the Wiser?’ a beautiful story by Many Howirrt, 
who could not write an indifferent one ; ‘ Norway and the Norwegians, or Feats on the Fiord,’ a tale 
by Miss Martineau; and a delightful little volume by the good Bishop Jeremy Tay or, entitled 
‘The Golden Grove: a Choice Manual, containing what is to be believed, practiced and desired, or 
prayed for ; the prayers being fitted to the several days of the week: to which is added, A Guide for 
the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the help of Devout Souls wounded with Sin; also Festival 
Hymns, composed for the use of the Devout.’ The two first-named are illustrated with beautiful 
engravings on steel. 


Tue ‘ CorresPponpeNcE oF Mrs. Apams,’ daughter of Joun Apams, second president of the United 
States, edited by her daughter, and recently published by Messrs. WiLEY anv PurtnaM, is a little 
volume which will commend itself to the attention of American readers ; to whom all things which 
appertain to our early history and struggle for an independent existence among the nations of the 
earth we may hope will be deemed themes of interest through all time. The volume was suggested 
to the editor by the favorable reception given to the ‘ Journal and Correspondence of Mrs. Adams.’ It 
is neatly printed, and embellished with a good engraving of Trumnu.w’s Battle of Trenton. 
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Tue New-Hampsuire Boox.— We admire the ‘state pride’ that prompts the collation and publi- 
cation of such works as ‘ The New-Hampshire Book,’ which we find on our table, through the courtesy 
of the publishers, Mr. Davip MarsHa.t, Nashua, (N. H.,) and Messrs. James Munror anp Company, 
Boston. We hope to see the spirit which has dictated the preparation of this and kindred works 
emulated by every State in the Union. The Granite State bas contributed her share to the literature 
of the country, and her full quota of distinguished men, political and literary. We shall embrace an 
occasion, when we have more space and leisure, to do better justice to the volume before us; which 
we should add, reflects scarcely less credit internally upon New-Hampshire, tian it does externally upon 
the Dickinson of Boston, whose immense and multitudinous ‘ printing-house’ is one of the lions of 
the American Athens, and who has won to himself the reputation of being the most tasteful and 
accomplished professor of the ‘ art preservative of all arts’ to be found in the United States. 


‘Sxercues or THE Country.’ — Our readers who have enjoyed the beautiful ‘ Sketches of the 
Country’ which have appeared from time to time in the KnicKERBocKER, will be glad to learn that 
they are soon to form, with many others, hitherto urpublished, a velume, to be entitled ‘Sketches of 
New-England, or Memories of the Country.’ We have had the pleasure to peruse four or five of the 
additional papers, in the proof-sheets of the publisher: and the reader will deem it sufficient praise 
when we say, that they not only sustain the high promise of the published sketches, but that some of 
them even exceed their predecessors in unpretending but attractive and natural incident, and in simple 
ease and grace of style. The volume will soon be issued by Mr. E. Frencn, 149 Fulton-street. 


Memoriat or Bayarp.— Messrs. AppLeToN anpD Company have recently issued, in a handsome 
volume, a * Memorial of the Rev. Lewis P. Bayarp, D.D., containing a memoir of his life, extracts 
from his journals and correspondence, notices of his tour through Europe and the Holy Land, selec- 
tions from his sermons, and the Discourse preached on the occasion of his decease, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop OnpERponx of this city. The editor, Rev. J. W. Brown, A. M., has done good service to the 
church and to the christian public in collecting for enduring preservation a memorial of one ‘ whose 
years were spent in the faithful and zealous discharge of christian duty, no less in the private walks of 
social and domestic life than in the christian ministry, and in the various honorable and responsible 
posts which he occupied in the general concerns of the Church.’ 


History oF THE Lire oF Ricnarp Ceur ve Lion.—It needs but the announcement of a work 
upon so teeming and rich a theme as this, from the pen of Mr. James, to insure its eager acceptance 
at the hands of the public. ‘* Mr. James,’ says the New-York Review, ‘has framed his romances out 
of history: but he has not, as it might have been feared, reversed the operation, and filled his histories 
with romance ; on the contrary, they are distinguished by their fidelity ; and this his most recent we 
regard as the most valuable that has come from his pen.’ The volume is from the press of the Messrs: 
Lanauey, which is all that is necessary to say in reference to its outer appointments. 


Harpers’ Famity Lisrary maintains its high character unabated. Three of the recent issues 
contain the ‘ Epitome of the History of Philosophy,’ adopted by the University of France for instruc 
tion in the Colleges and High Schools, and admirably translated by Prof. C. S. Henry, of Princeton ; 
and in one volume, the ‘ Lives of the Ancient Philosophers,’ translated from the French of Fenrton, 


with notes, and a life of the author, by Rev. Joan Cormack. Both these publications are works of 


eminent repute and standard value, and well worthy the entertaining and instructive series of which 


they form a part. - 


‘ 

Ricut or Surrrace. — Messrs. Oris, Broapers and Company, Boston, have issued in a hand- 
some volume a ‘ Treatise on the Right of Suffrage,’ in which (and we believe for the first. time) this 
subject — so important to the American people, and to others who possess or would establish a repre- 
sentative government — is fully examined, and reduced to the true principles by which the exercise of 


the right ought to be regulated. The author, Samuet Jones, Esq., has supplied an important deside- 
ratum by this timely publication. 


‘Hints to Morners.’— Messrs. Witey anv Putnam have published a volume entitled ‘ Hints to 
Mothers, for the Management of Health during the period of Pregnancy, and in the Lying-in Room ;’ 
with an exposure of popular errors in connexion with those subjects. The author is Tuomas But, 
M. D., the distinguished physician-accoucheur of London. An American physician of eminence has 
given valuable additions, including an important table, called ‘ The Ladies’ Perpetual Calendar.’ The 
work is deemed one of the very best of its class, and it has already passed to a third edition. 





